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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. There all the mushroom, trading tribe But if no high-born pencil mark it, 


In vain would bully or would bribe: The sample then must play and park it ; 
May Fair. 12mo. pp. 174. London, 1827. The Rothschilds’, Coutts’, Goldsmid's, Baring’s, And have its texture and its tints, 
Ainsworth. 


In other spots must have their pairings. Like Urling’s lace and Howell’s chintz, 
* ‘ . We fix your bounds, ye rich and silly, Displayed by the attendant matrons, 

As we believe we are in possession of the first 

copy of this piquant and pleasant poem, we 


Along the road by Pi ily ; On Hymen’s counter, the Spring patterns ; 

Convenient spot for the approaches The blonde, the bronze—so much per set— 
place our notice of it in the front of the week’s 
battle. The versification is smvoth and flow- 


Of cousins who keep hackney-coaches; Each ticketed a coronet, 
ing, the ideas playful and satirical—and the 


And duly (if the Sunday’s fine) A jointure, pin-money ; of course 
exhibition of the world of fashion that of an 


Come down to pudding and port wine; A sum in case of a divorce— 
adept and clever painter. Who the author is, 


Or drop, like pigeons from a cage, (No age this of the flitch of bacon) — 
Six insides from the shilling stage. Not five pounds under can be taken. 

we know not; but he appears to us to understand 

his subject well, to have mixed with the people 


Hail! seat of her that earliest stole Sweet Spring! let bards of thorn and thistle 
Just half my heart my soul! Tell the tired world how blackbirds whistle ; 
whom he describes, and to have a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the upper circles of what is 


an 
Thou realm of all = Jersey’s glories, How rabbits at thy summons burrow ; 
Sovereign alike of Whigs and Tories! How cackle hens, how ploughmen furrow ; 
Hail now, for time the tenth, May Fair! How herd on herd of hunti uires 
Though many a stable scent thy air— Play all the jackass, like their sires ; 
Though many a butcher's glowing shambles How ~ ee —_ —— wives, 
called life in the gayer seasons of London. Teisen te bat toaoemine das > How, like a rogue fresh ’ from jail, 
Having said these few words by way of pre- Shews her past stockings ‘ goot as new’— Limes as come pale, 
face, we shall no farther detain the public from} — ZPough. swung from res Serer pole Plumps up the thin, and elpthes the bere. 
May Fair; but afford it sufficient examples, by And petticoats, in league with breeches, Such topics fit therattic- 
which it may form a fair judgment upon the| _ Increase the atmospheric riches ; I know no more of fiekis than R-g-rs. 
work, and upon the talents of its clever and 
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Now Fashion’s realm is all alive— 


A sort of upper story bower Ah, tres} lui quiy vive— 


To filter the eternal shower ; 


Page elt 


spirited author. 


The cantos are severally dedicated to various 

if of rank in the com- 
munity: the first to Lord Holland, and throws 
a very keen coup d’wil over some of his lord. 


persons (male and female 


ship’s contemporaries in both houses. 


And dropping down their dingy dew, 
Veneer her skin with black and blue. 
Yet land of ponch romaine and plate, 
Of dinners fix’d at half-past cig $ 

Of morning lounge, of midnight rout, 
Of debt and dun, of love and t, 
Of drowsy days, of brilliant nights, 

Of dangerous eyes, of dow t frights, 
Of tables where old Sidney shines, 

Of ladies famous fer 


No more around the naked 

You send your desolated stare ; 

Lifeless, but where some half-pay sinner 
Walks, when all Christians go to dinner; 
No more along five miles of street 

Rings the lone echo of your feet; 

No more your half-reluctant knock 
Sends round the square Fg sudden shock. 


he startled in 
*tis a human call; 


“ How often, in your evening chair, 
; “ their + ' 
a bonest oe Grim countesses that make their way— And from the window, on his guard, 
Resistless charmers !—by Tokay ; Inspects you ere he takes your card. 
Of bold on dit and plain soupcon, The le stops to reconnoitre— 
Known to all mankind but the one 3 Thinks that he knows your easy loiter; 
Of tedious M.P.’s, pursy peers, And marks you, as you tread the gravel, 
Illustrious for their | of ears; An old offender come from travel. 
Of dice and doctors, Bowstreets, bards, The footman, from his areagrate, 
Crowds, concerts, chat, champaign, and cards ; Swears that you have an eye to a a 
Of all the S-m-rs, Br-d-lls,—Br-c-s, Deems your igh air but more suspicious, 

Then, as the unsought memories rose, The St-h-p-s, P-g-ts, G-w-1s, De-R-ses And hurries to lock up his dishes. 
Discuss’d the mighty in Of faction, flirting, and quadrille;— ——— 
With all thy faults, I love thee still ! Is peopled ; 
And, while I have a love to spare, 
Dear to my soul art thou, May Fair!” 


Ege | * 


re! the desert, den, ) 
May Fair again.” ; 


The delivery of cards at doors, when this 
The opening of Spring in the capital is an. | Wise and sensible period has arrived, is wittily 


le 


. 


specified. 


** On swi our cab—you make your calls : 
Sow cava, trabaet. the seed of balls; 
For, if through life you'd take ? fling 
A —— ’s just thing. 
*Tis quick to make, ’tis cheap to keep, 
Its loss will never break your sleep ; 

It gives your friend no right to borrow— 


other good general example. 

«« At length comes eut the virgin Spring, 
Still under Winter’s matron wing ; 
While storm and shower, and sleet and dust, 
Like guardians, keep her still in trust. 
Now all the beau-monde wake together, 
‘The belles, blue, deep blue, white, and b 

es, blue, deep blue, white, rown,* 
Make up their minds and cheeks for town. Uf cane, ye oe Se 
The young, the old, the wed, the single, You cast about where next to on : 
Feel through their veins the annual tingle. You hear the viscount’s dead, or worse, 
All with hosts of second sons, Has run his mortgage length of purse. 
sick of rustic duns; 


My lady from my lord revolted,— 
All M.P.’s with unsettled votes, 
Determined 


In shore, the whole concern has bolted ; 

to new-line their coats; Yet pe no party in the quarrel, 

All dames who, tired of In prppdedper ded Lode gy 
es ou grieve the house is dish’d, 


FeafaF 
Hl 
li 





pigeon-cooing, 
Long to know what the world is doing ; 
All widows weary of their sable, a-week you soup’d and fish’d : 
All mothers of the Yet, being neither aunt nor mother, 
EA . —} pasteboard with 
unt every bush for man ; : 
Spite of the wind's and rain's embergo, Among the hundred fashionable topics which 
ee aes Sa a Sere eae the author handles, there is a humorous account 
among thy peers, Like pictures at a Eeivate view; of a late (prevented) duel. 
thou live those thousand years ! All vulgar bidders jected * 
hy of ques' and commands 
upon thy poet’s pen.” h. “ There isa delicate distinction between the blue and — bd ap oy moe im het, 
Sait te the deep blue. e former mi reads reviews, &c.; , 
A description of May Fair itself follows, | the latter writes them. The fone merely falls in love 
h ix h 1 cd 7 + hole in fe ms vee oe b 
the poets, &e. in person. former merely attends The whole in form r Bob, a surgeon ; 
Albemarle Street, and is content to see Mr. Brande burn Y 
* Six rounds! six paces—action hot !’ 
wig. The latter practises the experimental philosophy at * I'll eat whichever one was shot.’ 
home, burns wig and fingers at her own expense, and blows * The battle early ; ~~ a by-way;’ 
up her husband and chi 3. R.” 


That, keen as bees about their honey, another.” 
First shewn to the disce: 
‘ ej ** * A message !’—* the old shake-hands, 
Now, thou fattest, best of men, Until the ‘ gems’ have selected. clas ; 
Smile 
7 i ** « No, faith! a genuine thing—they fought: 
er we quote as a very racy specimen of the | with the works of poets, &c.; the latter falls in love with * ’ 
Sir R-n-ld,; and a—‘ Major S: 
his own finger , and singe his own minutely curled peri- 
* Yes: noon, upon the Hounslow highway.’ 


~teE=sTua Fr Ul oe 


my art » May Fair! 
“ Dear to my soul art thou, M 

There Greatness breathes her native air; 
There Fashion in her sits, 

Sole spot still unprofaned by cits. 
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«Tis true—the was rather known.’ 


* Right! public men are not their own ; 
-And, whether give or take their my 


on public 

* Spring-Sou p had t’—* Or, 
That patriot ‘who but lives in i 
‘That meteor of the Irish ‘yo 
Who, Bow that Now ge 
now t Ww. 
With *« Emerald 


— 
: quinsy, 
Gre you at ae hand the tropes 
Of her incarcerated hopes, 
And looks the look, and groans th 
Of her much-injured, long hang’d ’ “Ty 
° ppring Soup, the new ae ge a rub,’ 
* Esta! 


« Flew off fell specd to" bows !-— . 
Boe 


ions may the! ss and boxes boxes rattle! ! 
we ay — Eaton raise a furrow 
Beneath thy ringlets, Ell-n ——; 
Or ——— scorn to bow the knee 
a thee, illustrious lord in fee ; 

Or flesh the 's 


‘That stalks thee o’er the 


Sooner write poetry, 
Than living man pull Soonpuant 's nose.” 


ot a hint— 


a ee hy 


The second canto is addressed to Lady Jer- 


sey— 
But R-g-rs 


rub of rubs, 
Is Queen of Hearts turned Queen of Clube? 


But iit is in vain for us, at our short 
to endeavour to do justice to this s 


notice, 
ing and 


(we will venture to predict) popular volume ; 
and we must content ourselves with copying 
out a few separable heads, which, like aspa- 
ragus, may be taken without regard to other 
parts of the feast, or to combination with other 


dishes. 


A dinner after a horse-race, and an 


appeal to claret, shall commence these spe- 


cimens. 
“« There, *tis the etiquette, the winners 





tints 
Mistress, that never jilts our flame— 
room Ope fifty years the same. 
without, as with a carriage— 
Nav even bewitching 
Brush, that Life's spat! 


The probable result of Captain Parry's expe- 


dition. 


** « He takes five hundred pecks of coals !'"— 
* No doubt he ‘I! liquefy the poles !’'— 





or — 
: donee f Sir H hrey’ aed, — 
* Some o ump! 's ac 
ty ar bh eebearnen peer — 


After three imonths ice-parading, 
After three mon yn 

After three months’ ki and bumps 
That bring ~ lugger to her stumps; 
After loss of pipes and spoons, 

Deficit of pantaloons 

Hairbreadth scapes of white bear paws, 
Sentimental a of squaws ; 

Just as he espied the c! 

Brought to his last yard of ftaunel 

All his best cigars burnt ou! 

Winds all * right shout’ 
Quarter-day you'll have him back, 
With his volume in his pack,’” 


but very whimsical. 
** Young ladies all, pray take example 
From this ( no means single sample), 
Of how mu: pleseomnes ter *tis dressing, 
Tocene Se room’s blessing ; 


ing from py Loe 


By which the bosoms of five hundred, 
Ere morn, shall of their hearts be plundered. 
Than sitting up without ta light, 
*T wixt twelve and one o’c at night; 
Your way, ont your chamber s' 
O’er drawers, and trunks, and toilets 
All trembling, fe » freezing, a 
In preparations for e! op 
I’ve known the thing gone incon dozens. 
It happened to my four first 
Determined ere her passions cool, 
To play the’ irrevocable fool; 
Just as the old ones turn their backs, 
ae fair her best chemises packs ; 
the boon 

At si We 
iam the = 

'o wipe the household’s mourning ey 
* Hope, ngs ote A we ph heart too ml 
She’s sure her mother would commend her; 
Chance, fate, forgive mee forget her,’ 
All know the true elopement letter. 
She listens at the chamber-door, 
But not.a soul will deign to snore; 
She trembles at the rg bet height, 


BY Cupid and the lover handed; $ 


The pair 
ares 


in their rambles. 
king pai of bays: - 
Tos turning all their noses, 


wend Reins always strew’d with roses. 
mil i tanec starved, ~~ 1 vga 
A bar-maids env: sl emok ad 
dust, and pastes _ RR 

Yet for true ty 

ro teach Styx of eae | Tweed, 

‘or 's vulgar mon eont wns, 
Now Scotia’s landscape wes them dawns; 
Beside them steals thet ani baits 
Above them towers the nak naked bill 

Around them vegetates the ote 
Where brutes, both two and eo salad grovel; 
py = lassies preteens She — — 


tut al beneath et ae =, 
combs had better done! 
Tills » in pry t to their sighs, 
The Smithy’s sacred smokes arise ; 
Where shines the aye son of Etna, 
h-priest of thy temple, Gretna. 
im stand the _— ts pale, 
Dim, ¢ ay Sy 
The sy! ea ee bing i 
*T wixt tear and smile, "Ewixt sad and silly; 
F Nee hegemony ny Beeman hy 
Love — too rapidly for t. 
the fee, on goes the ing, 
The little loves all clap the wing; 
The fatal word’s rAd Vulcan sj 
For which they'll wish his neck were broken.” 
The re are at random :— 


Bachelor’s Reflections. 
«Woe to the; 





y célibataire, 
At whom are levelled Gr-v-ile’s pair! 


An elopement to Scotland is overcharged, 


nee mantraps, spring-guns, briers, and bram- 


No more in le 
He wines it at the Knightsbridge mess; 
No more his tumbril stops the wa’ 


You'll see the hero on his rounds, 
Although the dinner-bugle sounds ; 
Developing, with double spine 
The minnows of the Serpentine; 
And sullen, as if earth ays him, 


At th (fe ils pony figure 

th (for water a 
He takes a fancy to the trigger, , 
Sits gravely down to make his will, 
Feels, when ’tis done, he’s living still; 
Thinks marriage easier of digestion— 
Dresses, drives out, and pops the question !” 


A Rout—a Bachelor Duke. 

** In pour the crowd, a lovely mob, 
Gay plunderers, careless whom a Tob; 
There L-mb-t's eyes of liquid black 
Make on the soul a fierce attack ; 
There the last f; ent of your freedom 
Is prize to thy twin sapphires N——m; 
There the last seruple of your heart 
Yields to thy white arm, B-u D-s-r-t; 
There roams the juent and crazy, 
Who — her et at vetng pai “ 

wi e! ir of blushes 
t the Lord of ‘all the Russias 


our modern 

T she—La nae de VEmbassade, 

Soft as the pastures of Belgrade ; 

There she, who, two feet nigher heaven, 

Gives heirs and happiness to L-v-n ; 

And she whose coy espiegle look 

Wrought miracles—insp red Mv Duke; 

When writing billet-doux w' 

He * told his love’ on window. 

Who the dear modesty can blame 

That shew’d his fondest by his flame,— 

Kept all his blushes hid oa night, 

Yet gave his secret soul to light, 

Till every mother thought her Emma 

Had brought aes to the true dilemma; 

And, as the R-g-rs pours the strain, 

All read their pleasnre in his pane #" 
We now give May Fair to the public; and 
when it unfolds its pages, on Monday or Tues. 
day next, we imagine we shall have created an 
appetite for it, which we are sure it-will not 
baulk. We do not mean to say that it is roast 
beef and plumb-pudding, or even house lamb 
and green peas ; but it is a fashionable dish of 
various ingredients, tasteful, well cooked, sti. 
mulating, and gratifying. It is far above the 
class with which, from its subject, it may per- 
haps be set down ; and the author, whoever he 
is, treating it as a trifle, has shewn himself to 
be a man of fine talents, humour, knowledge 
of the world, and wit. 


Musical. Reminiscences of an Old Amateur, 
chiefly respecting the Italian Opera in Eng- 
land for Fifty Years, from 1773: \2mo. 
pp- 183. London, 1827, W. Clarke. 

OF this small but very interesting volume 4 
first and private edition was circulated among 
the friends of the noble author; but the atten- 
tion it necessarily excited by its able treatment 
of, and great information upon, the popular sub- 
ject to which it is addressed, has fortunately 
induced the writer to continue bis remarks 
down to the present time, and consent to the 
publication of his excellent Musical Reminis- 
cences. When we state that the noble person- 
age to whom we are indebted for this favour is 
no other than the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, 
we shall have prepared our readers ‘for what 
they will ind,--s just coup d’@il over the musi- 
cal performers and performances that have 
attracted notice during the last fifty-four years; 
—admirable criticisms upon their various 
merits, and defects ;—the impartial observations 
of an amateur of the most cultivated taste ; and 
the decisions of one of the best judges, who 





has been most conversant with the science 
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which he has so prominently patronised for 
more than half a century. 
We do not think that the audiences of 
London are musical, They are fond of music, 
ially where it is the fashion; but they are 
extremely ignorant, and readily imposed upon 
by trick and swagger. Of late, we are inclined 
to fancy, a little more knowledge has been 
gradually creeping in amongst us, and extend- 
ing itself ; but still the great majority of the 
public, who pretend to award the applause to 
i badly fitted by ears or instruction 
here are many Midases to say, 

Pan may remain : 

Poll! quit the plain. 

But both to the Midases and to the better 
informed, the perusal of this volume will be emi- 
nently advantageous. It will shew them what 
has been approved, and tell them why ; and from 
the experience of the noble author, they may lay 
down a sort of code which will guide them on 
future occasions to distinguish real powers and 
talents from tricksy mediocrity and puffed in- 


Chaining for the noble Lord the right to be 
considered as a high authority in the musical 
world, we may remind our readers that he has 
not only been distinguished through life as a 
connoisseur of the first order, but that he isa 
.practical and a successful composer. It was in 
Ts00 that Banti performed Metastasio’s pathetic 
drama of Zenobia for her own benefit ; which 

was the composition of Lord Mount 
be, and, since, only withheld from 


performance against the wishes of managers by 


the personal determination of his Lordship, 
whose property the score is. Having stated 
these preliminaries, we now turn to the volume 


us. 
Jn his introduction his 


Lordship professes 
himself to be an admirer of the old school, 
“ Having been” (he tells us) “ ionately 
fond of music while music was lban and 
having lived in what I consider as one of its 
most flourishing periods. So great a change 
has taken place within a few years, that I can 

longer receive from it any pleasure approach- 
ing to that which I used to experience. The 
temembrance of the past is therefore infinitely 
agreeable than the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent; and I derive the highest gratification 
music can yet afford me from hearing again, or 
barely recalling to mind, what former 
such unqualified delight. This p 
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‘ , but which must ever be con- 
trifli i of the modern sehool. 
My remarks ¥ 


[ 





as superior to the fan-| ne 


least, most cordially assent. We shall, never- 
theless, glance rapidly over the earlier parts of 
these recollections, and give more of our space to 
those of later date; because, what is must be 
more interesting to our readers than what has 
been. We therefore pass away from Millico, 
Rauzzini, Gabrielli, Pacchierotti, &c. and 
shall merely notice Miss Davies as of historical 
interest.—‘* Miss Davies” (says the author) 
“* was the first Englishwoman who had yet sus- 
tained the part of prima donna, and in that 
situation was second only to Gabrielli, whom 
she even rivalled in neatness of execution. 
Her elder sister played on the harmonica, an 
improved kind of musical glasses, and in the 
last edition of Metastasio’s works is a cantata 
written for the one sister to sing, the other 
to accompany on that instrument. When I 
was‘in Italy, I found Miss Davies at Florence, 
unengaged, and poor. The English there sub- 
scribed for a private concert, at which both 
sisters performed. She afterwards came again 
to England, but being old and passée, did not 
succeed in obtaining an engagement.”’ 
Dropping down to 1786—1792, we are in- 
formed that “‘ no new performers having ar- 
rived from Italy, the company was not com- 
pleted till the middle of the season, which 
began with Madame Mara as first woman (and 
for a time the sole support of the opera): her 
first appearance on the stage. There being no 
first man, the tenor Babbini filled that part, 
and his own was consigned to Tasca, the bass, 
who had played in the comic opera of the pre- 
ceding year. The first opera was Didone, a 
pasticcio, for which Mara had made a very 
judicious selection of songs, introducing four of 
very different characters, by Sacchini, Piccini, 
and other composers, all-of which were so 
much and so that two were 
encored every night, of them ving 
that mark of approbation in its turn, Mara’s 
talents as a singer (for she was no actress, and 
had a bad person for the ) were of the 
very first order. Her voice, , sweet, dis- 
tinct, was sufficiently powerful, though rather 
thin, and its agility and flexibility rendered 
her a most excellent bravura singer, in which 
style she was unrivalled; and though she suc- 
ceeded so well in some of Handel’s most solemn 
and pattetio tang, 90 CASON wes impossible 
to find fault, still there appeared to be a want 
of that feeling in herself, which, nevertheless, 
‘ormance in opera was perfect, 
gave entire satisfaction.”® At length, in the 





the primo buffo, tenor, earicato, 
| eds in spt Na er 2 


and ultima parte, 
the uomo serio, and 


donna seria, the second man 
< about 1793){: «* At 
tted Saoy conde 
turity of had 


very 


will no doubt appear very old. | been 


ment from Messrs. Knyvett announced for concerts 
pigeaeee oe ne ee es eee ek 

to name. mysterious was soon 
another announcement, that Madame ‘Mare’s benefit 
concert would take place at the King’s Theatre on an 
at all aware of her return 


“As sive compass. Its 
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spring (1788 “ arrived the celebrated Mar- 
chesi, whose fame had long reached this country, 
and who had been extolled to such a degree, 
that impatience and expectation were raised to 
the highest pitch; and on the first night of 
his appearance the theatre was not only crowded 
to the utmost in every part, but on the rising 
of the curtain, the stage was so full of specta. 
tors that it was seme time before order and 
silence could be obtained ; and with some diffi. 
culty that Marchesi, who was to open the 
opera, could make his way before the audience, 
Marchesi was at this time a very well-looking 
young man, of good figure, and graceful deport. 
ment. His acting was spirited and expressive ; 
his vocal powers were very great, his voice of 
extensive compass, but a little inclined to be 
thick. His execution was very considerable, 
and he was rather too fond o wyeg it, 
nor was his cantabile singing equal to is bra, 
vura. In recitative, and scenes of energy and 
passion, he was incomparable; and had he been 
less lavish of ornaments, which were not 
always appropriate, and had a more 
pure and simple taste, his performance would 
have been faultless: it was or striking, 
animated, and effective.” At the close of 
1792 his Lordship observes :—‘‘ No male singer 
of eminence now remaining in this country, 
and none having from this time appeared on 
our stage of equal excellence, I would here 
make a few general remarks on the three finest 
that have ever lived in my memory, and the 
last of their line, of any note or distinguished 
merit, that Italy ever produced. In comparing 
them together 1 should say that Rubinelli was 
the most simple, Marchesi the most brilliant, 
Pacchierotti the most touching singer. The 
style of the first was chaste and dignified ; 
that of the second florid and spirited; while 
the third, combining all styles, and joining to 
exuberance of fancy the purest taste and most 
correct judgment, united every excellence, 
could by his variety please all descriptions of 
hearers, and give unqualified delight to every 
true lover of really good music.””® 

During the next ten years, from 1793 to 
1802, we select the following as the most appo- 
site remarks :— 

“ We are now come to an eqareating pried 
in operatical history, the arrival ti, 
He OE pag Gla vel h os jean 
delightful si I ever e 
eye py gyre di piazza, and as such 


having attracted notice i 


her fine voice, she 
had pathy niaday Song Hee 2 calling, 
taught, and ht out as a si in concerts, 
first at Paris, then in England, as before 
mentioned, at the Pantheon, under the name 
of Giorgi. But though she had the best masters, 
she was an idle scholar, and never would apply 
to the dru of her profession: but in her, 
genius supplied the place of science, and the 
most correct ear, with the most exquisite taste, 
enabled her to sing with more effect, more ex. 
pression, and more apparent knowledge of her 
art, than many much better professors. She 
never was a good musician, nor could sing at 
sight with ease; but having once learnt a 
song, and made herself mistress of its character, 
she threw into all she sung more pathos and 
true feeling than any of her competitors. Her 
natural powers were of the finest description : 


* her voice, sweet and beautiful throughout, had 


of its unusually exten. 
r notes, which reached 


* << Of these three celebrated Marchesi alone 
survives; Rubinelli died long since in the prime of life 
and afew yeats ago at Padua, where he 
settled and lived in easy circumstances to an advanced 
age 


not a fault in any ne 
we 
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below ordi sopranos, were rich and mel- 
low; the riddle full and powerful, and the 
very, high totally devoid of shrillness: the 
whole was even and regular, one of those rich 
voci di petto, which can alone completely please 
and satisfy the ear. In her youth it extended 
to the highest pitch, and was capable of such 

ility, that she practised and excelled most in 
the bravura style, in which she had no superior; 
but losing a few of her upper notes, and ac- 
quiring a taste for the cantabile, she gave her- 
self up almost entirely to the latter, in which 
she had no equal. Her first appearance in this 
country was in the opera of Semiramide, or La 
Vendetta di Nino, by Bianchi, and all her part 
in it was of the most beautiful description. 
Her acting and recitative were excellent, 
and in the last scene, where Semiramide dies, 
was incomparably fine. No opera ever had 
greater success or a longer run than this; 
indeed it was one of those of which it is impos- 
sible to tire.” 

It is curious to read this while another (Ros- 
sini’s) Semiramide, in Pasta, is equally running 
away with the town; and for contrast’s sake we 
shall take a leap forward to quote what his Lord- 
ship says of the latter. In 1824, ** Ronzi re- 
tained her former favour ; but even she was soon 
eclipsed by the arrival of Pasta, who had sung 
here before, as second woman, in the year Cam- 
porese first came to England. She was then a 
young and promising singer, but, though very 
pleasing, was little noticed. This was fortu- 
nate for her, as here she might have remained 
in mediocrity ; but returning to Italy she has 
there so improved as to have become a capital 
performer, and is now at the very head of her 
profession.” After witnessing her performance 
in Mayer’s Medea, his Lo adds : — 
“* Having heard her once before at a private 
concert, with, I own, less pleasure than I had 
anticipated, I had much curiosity to see her on 
the stage, and there she fully answered my 
highest expectations. In a small room her 
voice was too loud and sometimes harsh, her 
manner too forcible and vehement :* but in the 
theatre all blemishes disappeared : she’is really 
a first-rate performer both as singer and actress, 
and that by mere dint of talent, without any 
very pre-eminent natural qualifications : for, 
though a pretty woman, her figure is short and 
not graceful; and hér voice, though powerful 
and extensive, is not of the very finest quality, 
nor free from defects. No part could be more 
calculated to display her powers than that of 
Medea, whith affords opportunities for the 
deepest pathos and the most energetic passion. 
In both she was eminently successful, and her 
performance both surprised and' delighted me. 
None since Banti’s had equalled it, and per- 
haps she even excelled her great predecessor as 
an actress, though in quality and sweetness of 
voice she infinitely falls short of her. It would 
be unfair not to add that the whole opera was 
well performed. Caradori acted and sung 
charmingly the’ tender, gentle part of Creusa; 
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and Curioni was animated and effective in that 
of'Jason. Even the second tenor, Torri, who 
possesses a very sweet, but feeble voice, filled 
very creditably the assigned to him. He 
has much taste, and is a pleasing singer in a 
room.” 

Of Caradori,* here mentioned, his Lordship 
says elsewhere ; “ Through from want of power 
she is not to be ranked in the first line of prima 
donnas, it may truly be said she is without a 
fault. Her voice is sweet, but not strong, her 
knowledge of music very t, her taste and 
style excellent, full of de! and expression. 
In a room she is a perfect singer. Her genteel 
and particularly modest manner, combined with 
a very agreeable person and countenance, ren- 
der her a pleasing and interesting, though not 
a surprising performer.” 

But we must revert to a preceding period. 
His Lordship mentions that the compositions of 
Weigl, though an excellent composer, are lit- 
tle known in England; and of French science 
the opinion is given with equal force and la- 
conism in these words :— 

‘¢ OF French music the less that is said the 
better.” The grand opera was in no respect 
improved: that human ears can bear it, is 
marvellous.” 

The next quotation may be received in one 

e appearance of Grassini and Bil- 
lington together—as a lesson by all the pseudo 
primos and primas of the present day. It is 


on other points replete with just criticism and 
infordantion. His Lordship is speattftiy-of ae 
arriwal of Grassini (1803), ‘‘ who was engaged 
for the next season as first woman alternately 
with Mrs. Billington. This very handsome 
woman was in every thing the direct contrary 
of her rival. With a beautiful form, and a 
ger <i own; she was an excellent 

and ‘her=style-.ef. was excln- 

sively the cantabife, which became heavy @ Ja 
longue, and bordered a@ little on the monoton- 
ous ; for her voice, whith it was said had been 
a high soprano, was by some ‘accident reduced 
to a low and confined contralto. She had én- 
tirely lost all its upper tones, and possessed 
little more than one octave of good natural 
notes ; if she attempted to:go higher, she pro- 
duced only a shriek, quite unnatural, and al- 
most painful to the ear. Her first appearance 
was in La Vergine del Sole, an opera of Ma- 
yer’s, well suited to her peculiar talents: but 
her success was not very decisive as a singer, 
though her acting and her beauty could not 
fail of exciting high admiration. So equivocal 
was her reception, that: when her benefit was 
to take place she did not dare encounter it 
alone, but called in Mrs. Billington to her aid, 
and she, ever willing to oblige, readily con- 
sented to appear with her. The opera composed 
for the occasion by Winter was II Ratto di Pro- 
serpina, in which Mrs. Billington acted Ceres, 
and Grassini Proserpine. And now the tide of 
favour suddenly turned; the performance of 
the latter carried all the applause, and her 
graceful figure, her fine expression of face, 
together with the sweet manner in which she 
sung several easy simple airs, stamped her at 
once the reigning favourite. Her deep tones 
were undoubtedly fine, and had a particularly 
good effect when joined with the brilliant voice 
of Mrs. Billington ; but though, from its great 
success, this opera was frequently repeated, 
they never sang together in any other. Gras- 


+ sini having attained the summit of the ladder, 
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kicked down the steps by which she had 
and henceforth stood alone. Not only was she 
rapturously applauded in public, but she was 
taken up by the first society, fétée, 
and introduced as a guest in most of 
the fashionable assemblies. Of her private 
claims to that distinction it is best to be silent, 
but her manners and exterior behaviour were 
proper and genteel. As I before observed, it 
was the comparison of these two rival per. 
formers that discovered to me the great supe. 
riority of Mrs. Billington as a musician and as 
asinger. But as every one has eyes, and but 
few musical ears, the superior beauty was the 
most generally admired, and no doubt the deaf 
would have been charmed with Grassini, while 
the blind must have been delighted with Mrs, 
Billington. For two more years both these 
singers continued to perform alternately, and 
the only material change in the company wag 
the introduction of Braham, at first conjointly 
with Viganoni, and afterwards as sole first man 
when the latter quitted the country. Though 
it seems needless to say much of so well-known 
a performer, yet it is impossible to pass over g 
singer of Braham’s reputation without some 
remark. All must acknowledge that his voice 
is of the finest quality, of great power, and, 
occasionally, sweetness. It is equally certain 
that he has great knowledge of music, and can 
sing extremely well. It is therefore the more 
to be regretted that he should ever do other. 
wise, that he should ever quit the natural 
}register of his veice by raising it to an un 
sant falsetto, or fores it by too violent a 
tion: that he should depart from a good style, 
and correct taste, which he knows and can 
follow as well as any man, to adopt at times, 
the over-florid and frittered Italian manner; 
at others to fall into the coapsemess and vil. 
garity of the English. The fact is, that he 
can be two distinct singers according to the 
audience before whom he performs, and that to 
gain applause he condescends to sing as ill at 
the playhouse as he had done well at the opera. 
His compositions have the same variety, and 
he can equally write a popular noisy song for 
the one, or its very opposite for the other. A 
duetto of his introduced into the opera of Gli 
Orazi, sung by himself and Grassini, had great 
beauty, and was in excellent taste."’* 
[To be continued.] 
—=—— 

Personal Sketches of his Own Times. By Sir 

Jonah Barrington, Judge of the High Court 

of Admiralty in Ireland, &c. &c. 2 Vols. 

8vo. London, 1827. Colburn. 
Sir Jonau Barrineton is well known to 
the public in more ways than one. He long 
flourished as a lawyer and politician in Ire- 
land ; he has since been living not in obscurity 
in France; and between 1809 and 1815 he 
published five parts of Historic Anecdotes and 
Secret Memoirs of the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland—a work 
which he now expresses his intention to finish. 
What it may turn out to be, we cannot fore- 
tell; but if we remember rightly, it was in 
its outset a fierce and furious attack upon 
Lord Clare, Lord Castlereagh, and others— 
displaying the writer rather in the light of a 
disappointed man. Indeed, there are some 
strong marks of the same feeling even in these 
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ing by producing a host of imitators. “What 
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Personal Sketches; but they are generally so 
smartly drawn, and contain such a fund of 
Jeasant anecdote, that we must say we have 
rarely, if ever, met with a more entertaining 
publication. With a superabundance of Irish 
prejudices and partialities, for which allowances 
must be made by the reader ;* Sir J. tells his 
stories in a very humorous way ; and certainly 
the facts lose nothing in his hands. The 
volumes altogether form a cento of Irish cha- 
racters, Irish manners, Irish adventures, Irish 
witticisms, and Irish opinions, for about fifty 
‘years; and a more amusing medley has seldom 
jssued from the press. As.our authority has 
observed little or no rule in his “* rambling 
chronicle,” so neither need we be very careful 
about classification. We are sure that, how- 
ever we pitch our selections, we must of 
necessity make a laughable review: so here 
comes Sir Jonah. In his infancy, some more 
than sixty years ago, he says :— 

“JT have heard it often said that, at the time 
I speak of, every estated gentleman in the 
Queen's County was honoured by the gout. 
Thave since considered that its extraordinary 
prevalence was not difficult to be accounted for, 
by the disproportionate quantity of acid con- 
tained in their seductive beverage, called rum 
shrub—which was then universally drunk in 
quantities nearly incredible, generally from 
supper-time till morning, by all country gentle- 
men, as they said, to keep down their claret. 
My grandfather could not refrain, and there- 
fore he suffered well:—he piqued himself on 
procuring, through the interest of Batty Lodge, 
(a follower of the family who had married 
a Dublin grocer’s widow), the very first im- 
portation of oranges and lemons to the Irish 
capital every season. _ Horse-loads of these, 
packed in boxes, wert immediately'sent to the 
Great House of Cullenaghmore ; and no sooner 
did they arrive, than the good news of fresh 
freit was communicated to the colonel’s neigh- 
bouring friends, accompanied by the usual 
invitation. Night after night the revel afforded 
uninterrupted pleasure to the joyous gentry: 
the festivity being subsequently renewed at 
some other mansion, till the gout thought pro- 
per to put the whole party hors de combat; 

aving the satisfaction of making cripples for 
a few months such as he did not kill. Whilst 
the convivials bellowed with only toe or finger 
agonies, it was a mere bagatelle; but when 
Mr. Gout marched up the country, and invaded 
the head or the stomach, it was then called n» 
joke ; and Drogheda usquebaugh, the hottest- 
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the death of Colonel Walpole. ‘* No man ever 
came toa violent death more unwarily! Colonel Wal- 
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-room of the 
» he felt a 
itary inferiority to veterans who had spent 

rly part of their lives in blowing other people's 

out; and he earnestly to be entrusted 

with some command that might give him an opportu- 
nity of fighting for a few weeks in the county Wex- 
of wri some elegant despatches to his 
excellency, the Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenan 


looked such trifles altogether! and havi 
defile with some “an and the-Antrim f 
ao minutes the 
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transit gloria mundi!” these 


distilled drinkable liquor ever invented, was 
applied to for aid, and generally drove the 
tormentor in a few minutes to his former 
quarters. It was, indeed, counted a specific ; 
and I allude to it the more particularly, as my 
poor grandfather was finished thereby. * * 

‘¢ One part of the Irish people then invented 

a toast, called ‘ The glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of William, the Dutchman ;’ 
whilst another raised a counter-toast, called 
‘ The memory of the chestnut-horse,’ that 
broke the neck of the same King William.* 
But in my mind (if I am to judge of past times 
by the corporation of Dublin) it was only to coin 
an excuse for getting loyally drunk as often as 
possible, that they were so enthusiastically fond 
of making sentiments, as they called them.” 
Sir Jonah’s description. of his education is 
extremely piquant ; but we'must postpone its 
insertion, and pass to a revel in the country, 
during a vacation. 

** Close to the kennel of my father’s hounds, 
he had built a small cottage; which was occu- 
pied solely by an old huntsman, his older wife, 
and his nephew, a whipper-in. The chase, and 
the bottle, and the piper, were the enjoyments 
of winter; and nothing could recompense a 
suspension of these enjoyments. My elder 
brother, justly apprehending that the frost and 
snow of Christmas might probably prevent their 
usual occupation of the chase, determined to 
provide ‘ against. any. listlessness during the 
shut-up period, by an uninterrupted match of 
what was called ‘ hard going,’ till the weather 
should break up. <A hogshead of supertor 
claret was therefore sent to the cottage of old 
Quin, the huntsman; and a fat cow, killed, 
and plundered of her skin, was hung up by the 
heels. All the windows were closed to keep 
out the light. One roontj tilled with straw and 
numerous blankets, was destined for a bed- 
chamber in common ; and another was prepared 
as a kitchen for the use of the servants. Claret, 
cold, mulled, or buttered, was to be the bever- 
age for the whole company ; and in addition to 
the cow above mentioned, chickens, bacon, and 
bread, were the only admitted viands. Wallace 
and Hosey, my father’s and my_ brother’s 
pipers, and Doyle,.a blind but a famous fiddler, 
were employed to enliven the banquet, which 
it was determined should continue till the cow 
became a skeleton, and the claret should be 
on its stoop. My two elder brothers ;—two 
gentlemen of the name of Taylor (one of.them 
afterwards a writer in India) ;—a Mr. Barring- 
ton Lodge, a rough songster ;—Frank Skelton, 
a jester and a butt ;—Jemmy Moffat, the most 
knowing sportsman of the neighbourhood ;— 
and two other sporting gentlemen of the 
county,—composed the permanent bacchana- 
lians. A few visitors were occasionally ad- 
mitted. As for myself, I was too unseasoned 
to go through more than the first ordeal, which 
was on a frosty St. Stephen’s day, when the 
‘ hard goers’ partook of their opening banquet, 
and several neighbours were invited, to honour 
the commencement of what they called their 
‘ shut-up pilgrimage.’ The old huntsman was 
the only male attendant; and his ancient 
spouse, once a kitchen-maid in the family, now 
somewhat resembling the amiable Leonarda in 
Gil Blas, was the cook; whilst the drudgery 
fell to the lot of the whipper-in. A long knife 
was prepared to cut collops from the cow; a 
large turf fire seemed to court the gridiron; 


®| the pot bubbled up as if proud of its contents, 


whilst plump white chickens floated in crowds 
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the spirit in which the book is written may be surmised. 


him inwardly, and hastened his dissolution.” 
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upon the surface of the water; the simmering 
potatoes, just bursting their drab surtouts, 
exposed the delicate whiteness of their mealy 
bosoms; the claret was tapped, and the long 
earthen wide-mouthed pitchers stood gaping 
under the impatient cock, to receive their por- 
tions. The pipers plied their chants; the 
fiddler tuned his cremona; and never did any 
feast commence with more auspicious appear- 
ances of hilarity and dissipation, appearances 
which were not doomed to be falsified. I shall 
never forget the attraction this novelty had for 
my youthful mind. All thoughts but those of 
good cheer were for the time totally obliterated. 
A few curses were, it is true; requisite to spur 
on old Leonarda’s skill, but at length the 
banquet entered: the luscious smoked bacon, 
bedded on its cabbage mattress, and partly 
obscured by its own savoury steam, might have 
tempted the most fastidious of epicures ; whilst 
the round trussed chickens, ranged by the half 
dozen on hot pewter dishes, turned up their 
white plump merry-thoughts, exciting equally 
the eye and appetite: fat collops of the hanging 
cow, sliced indiscriminately from her tenderest 
points, grilled over the clear embers upon a 
shining gridiron, half drowned in their own 
luscious juices, and garnished with little pyra- 
mids of congenial shallots, smoked at the bottom 
of the well-furnished board. A prologue of 
cherry-bounce (brandy) preceded the entertain- 
ment, which was enlivened by hob-nobs and 
joyous toasts. Namerous toasts, in fact, as 
was customary in those days, intervened to 
prolong and give zest to the repast—every man 
shouted forth his fair favourite, or convivial 
pledge; and each voluntarily sarrendered a 
portion of his own reason, in bumpers to the 
beauty of his neighbour’s toast... The.pipers 
jerked from their bags appropriate planxties to 
every jolly sentiment: the jokers’ cracked the 
usual jests and ribaldry: one songster chanted 
the joys of wine and women; another gave, in 
full m wy the pleasures ‘of the fox-chase: the 
fiddler sawed his merriest jigs: the old bunts- 
man sounded his horn, and thrusting his fore. 
finger into his ear (to aid the quaver,) gave the 
view holloa ! of nearly ten minutes’ duration ¢ 
to which melody, éally ho! was responded by: 
every stentorian: voice. A fox’s brush stuck 
into a candlestick, in the centre of the table, 
was worshipped as a divinity! Claret flowed— 
bumpers were multiplied—and chickens, in the 
garb of spicy spitchcocks, assumed the name of 
devils, to whet the. appetites which it was 
impossible to conquer! My reason gradually 
began to lighten me of its burden, and in 
its last efforts kindly suggested. the straw- 
chamber as my asylum. Two couple of fa- 
vourite hounds had been introduced to share 
in the joyous pastime of their friends and 
master; and the deep bass of their throats, 
excited by the shrillness of the huntsman’s 
tenor, harmonised by two rattling pipers, a 
jigging fiddler, and twelve voices, in twelve 
different keys, all bellowing in one continuous 
unrelenting chime—was the last point of re- 
cognition which Bacchus permitted me'to exer- 
cise: for my eyes began to perceive ‘a much 
larger company than the room actually con~ 
tained ;—the lights were more than doubled, 
without any virtual increase of their number ; 
—and even the chairs and: tables commenced 
dancing a series of minuets before me. A faint 
tally ho! was attempted by my reluctant lips ; 
but I believe the effort was unsuccessful, and I 
very soon lost, in the straw-room, all that 
brilliant consciousness of existence, in the pos- 
session of which the morning had found me so 





happy. Just as I was closing my eyes to a 
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twelve hours’ slumber, I distinguished the 
general roar of ‘ stole away !’ which rose almost 
up to the very roof of old Quin’s cottage. At 
noon, next day, a scene of a different nature 
was exhibited. waking, two asso- 
ciates by my side, insensibility as 
that from 








length, and to close this (our first, but by no 


means last) notice of Sir Jonah m, 


with a sprinkling from the jeux d’esprits with | peals 


which his work abounds. 
“ T recollect a Mr. Tom Flinter, of Timahoe, 
one of the first-class lemen,* who had spe- 
in cows and , and every thing he 
could buy up, till his establishment was re- 


had } duced to one blunt, faithful fellow, Dick He- 


night at their posts; but I suppose 
took.some rest, as they seemed not 

all affected by their repletion. Soap and hot 
restored at once their spirits and their 


3 and it was determined that the rooms | Tym 


ventilated and cleared out for a cock- 
approach of dinner. 
man backed his own 

animals were 


should be 
fight, to pass time till the 
In this 
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evening announced a different scene. An early 
supper, to be partaken of by all the young folks, 
of both sexes, in the neighbourhood, was pro- 
vided in the dwelling-house, to terminate the 
festivities. A dance, as usual, wound up the 
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= oe a Lilliputian, and 
of a captain the attendance of a 
Vindigeerds 2% amuses me ex , and 
speculate on what their forefathers 

would have done to those admirable Epicenes, 
them at the ‘ Pilgrimage’ in 

huntsman's cot. To these extremes of 
former roughness and modern affectation, it 
the pen of such a writer as 
Fielding to do ample justice.” 
however, warns us for the present 

from stories and descriptions of apy 





nesey, who stuck to him throughout all his 
vicissitudes. Flinter had once on a time got a 
trifle of money, which was burning in his 
greasy pocket, and he wanted to expend it at a 


aamenet fair! where his whole his as 
3 ae e history of every man of his alf. 


mounted contem: ies, was told, in a few 
verses, by a fellow called Ned, the dog-stealer, 


. | but who was also a great poet, and resided in 


the neighbourhood. They were considered as 


a standing joke for many years in that part of 
the country, and ran as follows t— 
Dialogue between Tom Flinter and his Man. 
Tom Flinter. Dick ! said he; 
Dick Henesey. What? said he; 
Flinter. Fetch me my hat; says hes 
For I will go, says he ; 
To Timahoe, says he; 
To buy the fair, says he; 
And all that’s there, says he. 
Dick Henesey. Sara om Stet yom orvet sald be: 
ma) » Says he; 
To Timahos, snye hes : 
To buy the fair, says he; 
And all that’s there, says he. 
‘Well! by this and by that! said he; 
Dick! hang up my hat! says he.” 

“ One anecdote ing an Irish inn may, 
with modifications, give some idea of others at 
that period: A Mrs. Moll Harding kept the 
natest inn at Ballyroan, close to my father’s 
house. I recollect to have heard a my ot 

her, * that 


Tom Flinter. 


y (they are very scarce there) telling 


hig sheets had not beem aired.’ With great 
civility Moll Harding begged his honour’s par- 
don, and said, ‘ they certainly were and must 
have been well ai for there was not a gen- 
tleman came to the house the last fortnight 


good | that had not slept in them !?” 


Sir Frederick Flood “ was once making a 
long speech to the Irish parliament, lauding 
the transcendent merits of the Wexford magis- 
tracy, on a motion for extending the criminal 
jurisdiction in that county, to keep down the 
disaffected. As he was closing a most turgid 
oration, by declaring ‘ that the said magistracy 
ought to receive some signal mark of the lord 
lieutenant’s favour,’—John Egan, who was 
rather mellow, and sitting behind him, jocu- 
larly whispered, ‘ and be whipped at the cart’s 
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the crown; 
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tail:’‘ And be whipped at the cart’s tail !? 
repeated Sir Frederick unconsciously, amidst 
of the most uncontrollable laughter,” 
“T will now,” continues the anthor, “ ag. 
vert to Sir a Roche, who certainly 
without exception, the most celebrated ani 
entertaining anti par. 
liament.” Of him he relates the following, 
inter alia. ‘‘ He was married to the eldest 
daughter of Sir John Cave, bart.; and his 
lady, who was a ‘ bas bleu,’ prematurely jn. 
jured Sir Boyle’s capacity (it was said) by for. 
cing him to read ‘ Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ;’ whereat he was so 
puzzled, without being in the least am 
that, in his cups, he often stigmatised the 
great historian as a low fellow, who ought to 
have been kicked out of company wherever he 
was, for turning people’s thoughts away from 
their prayers and their politics, to what the 
devil himself could make neither head nor tail 
of! His perpetually bragging that Sir John 
Cave had given him his eldest daughter, af. 
forded Curran an opportunity of replying, 
‘Ay, Sir Boyle, and depend on it, if he had 
had an older one still, he would have given her 
to you.’ Sir Boyle thought it best to receive 
the repartee as a compliment, lest it. should 
come to her ladyship’s ears, who, for several 
years back, had prohibited Sir Boyle from all 
allusions to chronology. * * * Sir Boyle 
Roche was induced by government to fight as 
hard as possible for the union :—so he did, and 
I really believe fancied, by degrees, that he was 
right. On one occasion, a general titter arose 
at his florid pieture of the happiness which 
must proceed from this event. ‘ Gentlemen 
(said he) may titther, and titther, and titther, 
and may think it a bad measure; but their 
heads. at present are hot, and will so remain... 
till they .grow cool again; and so they can’t 
decide right now: but when the day of} 
ment comes, then honourable gentlemen 
be satisfied at this most excellent union, 
Sir, there are no Levitical degrees between 
nations, and on this occasion I can see neither 
sin nor shame in marrying our own sister. 
He was a determined enemy to the French 
revolution, and seldom rose in the house for 
several years without volunteering some abuse 
of it. ‘* Mr. Speaker,’ said he, in a mood of 
this kind, ‘ if we once permitted the villanous 
French masons to meddle with the buttresses 
and walls of our ancient constitution, they 
would never stop nor stay, sir, till they brought 
the foundation-stones tumbling down about the 
ears of the nation! There,’ continued Sit 
Boyle, placing his hand earnestly on his heart, 
his powdered head shaking in unison with his 
loyal zeal, whilst he described the con- 
sequences of an invasiou of Ireland by the 
French republicans ; ‘ There, Mr. Speaker ! if 


ian in the Irish 


-! those Gallican villains should invade us, sir, 


trim-| tis on that very table, may-be, these honour- 


able members might see their own destinies 
lying in heaps a-top of one another! Here 


they | perhaps, sir, the murderous marshal-law-men 


the | nother occasion, was argui 


(Marseillois) would break in, cut us to mince- 


ol 
;| meat, and throw our bleeding heads upon that 


table, to stare us in the face!’ a 
th for the Habeas 


Corpus Suspension Bill in t—-* It-would 


down |surely be better, Mr. Speaker,’ said he, ‘ to 
give up not only a part, but, if necessary, even 





the whole, of our constitution, to preserve the 
remainder !’” 

We mast now, however, finish, which we do 
with that prince of punsters, Lord Norbury. 

“ Lord Norbury,” says Sir Jonah, “ had 
more readiness of repartee than apy man I ever 
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knew who possessed neither classical wit nor 
uine sentiment to make it valuable. But 
he had a fling at every thing; and failing in 
one attempt, made another,—sure of carrying 
his point before he relinquished his efforts. 
His extreme good temper was a great advan- 
tage. The present Lord Redesdale was much 
(though unintentionally) annoyed by Mr. Toler, 
at one of the first dinners he gave (as Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland) to the judges and king’s 
counsel. Having heard that the members of 
the Irish bar, of whom he was then quite igno- 
rant, were considered extremely witty, and 
being desirous, if possible, to adapt himself to 
their habits, his lordship had obviously got 
together some of his best bar remarks (for of 
wit he was totally guiltless, if not inapprehen- 
sive), to repeat to his as occasion 
might offer; and if he could not be humorous, 
determined at least to be entertaining. The 
first of his lordship’s observations after dinner 
was the telling us that he had been a Welsh 
judge, and had found great difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the double consonants which occur 
in the Welsh proper names. ‘* After much 
trial,’ continued his lordship, * I found that 
the difficulty was mastered’ by moving the 
tongue alternately from one dog-tooth to the 
other.’ Toler seemed quite delighted with this 
discovery, and requested to know his lordship’s 
dentist, as he had lost one of his dog-teeth, and 
would immediately get another in place of it. 
This went off flatly enough, no laugh being 
gained on either side. Lord Redesdale’s next 
remark was, that when he was a lad, cock- 
fighting was the fashion ; and that both ladies 
and gentlemen went full-dressed to the cockpit, 
the ladies being in hoops. * I see now, my 
lord, said Toler, “it was then that the term 
was invented.’ A general laugh 
now burst forth, which rather discomposed the 
learned chancellor. He sat for a while silent, 
until skaiting became a subject of conversation, 
when his lordship rallied, and with an air of 
triumph said, that in his boyhood all danger 
was avoided ; for, before they began to skait 
they always put blown bladders under their 
arms, and so, if the ice happened to break, 
they were buoyant and saved. ‘ Ay, my lord,’ 
said Toler, ‘ that’s what we call blatheram- 
skate* in Ireland.’ His lordship did not under- 
stand the sort of thing at all, and (though ex- 
tremely courteous) seemed to wish us all at 
our respective homes. Having failed with 
Toler, in order to say a civil thing or two, he 
addressed himself to Mr. Garrat O’Farrel, a 
jolly Irish barrister, who always carried a 
parcel of coarse national humour about with 
him,—a broad, squat, ruddy-faced fellow, with 
& great aquiline nose and a humorous eye. 
Independent in mind and property, he generally 
said whatever came uppermost. ‘ Mr. Garrat 
O'Farrell,’ said the chancellor solemnly, ‘ I 
believe your name and family were very re- 
spectable and numerous in county Wicklow. 
I think I was introduced to several of them 
during my late tour there.’ ‘ Yes, my lord,’ 
said O'Farrell, ‘ we were very numerous; but 
80 many of us have been lately hanged for 
sheep-stealing, that the name is getting rather 
scarce in that county.’ His lordship said no 
more.” 





The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton. 
12mo. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1827. W. Black- 
wood. 

Turs is a work of much 

the production of a min 


wer and originality, 
of great natural vi- 





gour, enriched with stores of acquired know- 
ledge, conversant with the different aspects 
and hues of variegated life, and equally sensi- 
tive to the beautiful and the bizarre, the pa- 
thetic and the humorous. In a slight but 
well.contrived frame-work of fiction the author 
has interwoven the events of an active and 
chequered life, together with portraitures of 
manners and character, drawn, not from fancy, 
but observation: he carries his hero through 
scenes in which he himself has evidently min- 
gled; and describes with the vivid freshness 
and truth of actual experience the college and 
the camp, the counting-house of the merchant 
and the bivouac of the soldier, the passions and 
frivolities which agitate domestic life, and the 
wild and tumultuous excitation of the battle- 
field. In the boudoir of the fair, and the cot- 
tage of the peasant—the mess-room of the crack 
corps, and the vulgarities of the civic feast—he 
is equally at home, and possesses the faculty of 
bringing them before us in full presentment, 
and with such perfect verisimilitude, that, for 
the moment, we fancy ourselves part and parcel 
of the scene. Altogether, Cyril Thornton is 
one of the most masterly sustained and inter- 
esting productions which have issued from the 
press in our (Z. G.) time. 

One of the most remarkable features of this 
able work is the military sketches which it 
embodies. Of themselves these would be amply 
sufficient to insure its popularity; for, after 
all that has been written on the subject of the 
Peninsular campaigns, the author of Cyril 
Thornton has proved that much yet remains to 
be told, and that what we previously knew can 
be brought before us with all the attractions of 
novelty when described by a powerful and mas- 
terly hand. We will venture to affirm, that, 
even at this time of day, his account of the 
battle of Albuera, and -of the-inexpiable bilan: 
ders which led to the carafe of that dreadful 
field, will be read with breathless interest; and 
from this striking specimen of his powers, we 
shall look forward with high expectation to 
the appearance of his History of the Campaigns 
of the British Armies in Spain; Portugal, and 
the South of France, from 1808 to 1814, which 
is announced as preparing for the press. 

With these few observations we shall pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers such extracts 
from this truly delightful work as will enable 
them fully to appreciate the justice of the cha- 
racter we have given of it. 

The hero of this autobiography, who is sup- 
posed to be an Englishman, has had the mis- 
fortune, in a sporting ramble, te shoot his elder 
brother dead on the spot. Upon this dreadful 
ealamity hinges the whole character and com- 
plexion of his future life. Under the sudden 
access of that crowd ef tumultuous passions 
which overwhelmed the mind of the accidental 
and innocent fratricide, his reason, for a time, 
became eclipsed, and when he awoke to con- 
sciousness and sense, he found that he had be- 
come an object of unconquerable dislike to his 
father, who had doated on his eldest son. 
After some discussion between the parties, it 
is, therefore, resolved to send Cyril to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, the more especially as he 
had a maternal uncle in that city, David Spreull 
by name, an honest, well-doing, wealthy mer- 
chant, to whose care he is consigned, and who, 
we may mention en passant, is admirably de- 
lineated throughout. On his arrival he is in- 

vited to dine with the worthy merchant, and 
the following scene takes place :— 

*** Here’s the health o’ your father, and 
your leddy mither; your brith— na, yer sis- 





* « An Irish vulgar idiom for * nonsenee.’” 
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exclaimed I, a little elevated by what I had 
drank. ‘* Amen!’ ejaculated my uncle, as he 
raised his glass. ‘ In giving the toast,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ the name o” puir Charles just cam’, 
without thinking, to my lips, though I ken 
he’s dead; weel I wat his death matin hae 
been a waesome loss to your parents. I mind 
him weel when I was at Thornhill; he was 
the gleggest and the funniest wee chiel’ that 
ever gladdened my een; and yet, for a’ that, 
he would often put his wee hand in mine, and 
walk out wi’ me quite quietly and doucely, just 
as if the bairn likit the company o’ an auld 
man like me. And he would tell me about his 
powney and his dows, and fleech wi’ me to 
gang and look at them, and happy was the wee 
man when I gaed wi’ him. I wat he wasna 
like you, little sinner as ye was, that would 
never bide w’ me twa minutes on end, but 
come todlin ahint me, and pook me by the coat- 
tails, and then rin awa’ laughin’, as fast as 
your twa fat legs wad carry ye. An’ yet ye 
was a blithe an winsome bairn too, though Ill 
no say but I likit him the best, An’, wae’s 
me, he’s gane! Is’t no strange, that Death 
shuld tak’ a young and gleesome creature like 
that, and leave an auld man like me? But 
the ways o’ Providence are no to be accounted 
for. Oh, but it gars me grue to think on him ¥ 
The old gentleman was not much accustemed 
to the melting mood ; and there was a striking, 
perhaps, to an indifferent spectator, a ludicrous 
contrast between the warmth and tenderness 
of feeling displayed in the matter spoken, and 
the gruff and saturnine expression with which. 
it was delivered. An occasional huskiness and 
tremor was discernible in his voice; and he 
found it necessary several times to clear his 
throat with a cough so loud and sonorous, as 
to prove that his difficulty of utterance did not 
eriginate in the feebleness ef hie lungs. -- * But 
there’s yae part,’ continued he, after a short 
pause, ‘ there’s yae part o’ the letter ye brought 
me that I dinna very weel understand ; and I 
wad like to liae’t redd up ‘to me, for I’ve an 
unco interest in a’ that concerns your family.’ 
So saying, he produced from his pocket a letter, 
folded in the shape in which letters of business 
are usually preserved, and bearing the following 
indorsation >—~ 
Thornton, Mrs. Elizabeth. 
Thornhill, 22d. September, 18--« 
Concerning son Cyril, and sundries; 
Received 27th September, 18— ; 
Answered ‘ 
And having adjusted his ‘ specs,” read aloud 
from it the following extract :—‘ You have of 
course received intimation of the terrible in. 
fliction with whieh it has pleased God to visit 
this family. The dreadful aceident by which 
we had to deplore the toss of one son, long left 
us little ground on which we could found a 
hope for the preservation of the other. I 
thank God, however, he is at length restored 
to us * © Now,’ my uncle continued, 
though I kent, wae’s me, that puir Churles 
was dead, afore I got your leddy mither’s letter, 
yet I never heard tell o” the awfu’ accident she 
speaks about, nor how your life came amaist to 
be despaired 0’, and it would be a great satis- 
faction tv me to hear a’ the sad story; for 
Charles had wun himsell into my heart in a 
way I never tell’t naebody when he was leevin’, 
for fear 0” settin’ folk a bletherin’. But, noo 
he’s dead, it’s nae matter. It often seemed 
strange to mysell that his figure haunted’ me 
like a ghaist. It’s true, I seldom thocht on 
him by day, yet he was aye present in my 
dreams at night, wi’ his blue e’en, and ‘his 
gowden hair, lookin’ up sa douce and sweetly 





ters.’ * And may God Almighty bless them!’ 


in my face ; for his looks differed a bantle frac 
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yours, and he had neither your black curly 
pow, nor your dark e’en. It wad be a sad 
pleasure to me to hear how the bonny innocent 
cam by his death.’ My uncle had been too 
much with his own feelings to think 
at all of mine. I sat writhing in my chair as 
he spoke. Every word had been torture. I 
felt the blood rush in volumes to my head, and 
my temples throb almost to bursting, and then, by 
a sudden revalsion, it was again thrown back up- 
on my heart, and lay a load upon my life-springs. 
But this subsided. What I had drank, though 
far too little to disturb the serenity of an older 
and sounder head, was yet enough to act as a 
strong stimulus to a brain which, like mine, 
had scarcely recovered from the effect of recent 
inflammation. I-was spurred on to comply 
with my uncle’s wishes by a strange and unna- 
tural excitement, and I narrated, with a shud- 
dering and shrinking heart, the circumstances 
of the fatal story. I stood while I spoke. At 
first, the wild energy of my manner seemed to 
strike him with surprise, but as my narrative 
approached the horrid catastrophe, he too be- 
came overpowered by emotion, and starting 
from his chair, came and clasped me in his 
arms. . * Say nae mair, Cyril—for the love o’ 
God, say nae mair. I'ken, I see, I understand 
a’ noo.’ And he kissed my forehead, and as 
I looked on him, I saw the tears roll down the 
furrowed channels of his cheeks. Scott and 
Wordsworth, both undoubtedly high autho- 
rities in every thing connected with the human 


heart, agree that there is something more than | Lord 


ordinarily moving in ‘ the tears of bearded 
men;’ It was perhaps fortunate, in the dan- 
gerous state of excitement in which I then was, 
that those of my uncle served in some degree 
to divert the current of my emotion. “ Ay,’ 
said he, observing ‘my gaze fixed on him, ‘ ye 
may see I’m n’. I'll no deny’t ; but it’s 
no for him, it’s for you.’ And he once more 
pressed mein his‘arms. ‘ Poor Cyril! it wants 
nae words to tell me how your life came to be 
amaist despaired.0’; yet, blessed be Providence, 
ye’ve been ‘sparet, and come safely through 
wi awfu’ trials. Ye may believe me,’ said 
1e wiping his eyes, ‘ these are the first draps 
that through a life have wat my e’en. I 
have never kent the blessing of a tear sin my 
mither’s death, and then I was just saxteen 
year auld; and [I little thocht that onything 
could have gart me greet in my auld age.’ ” 
This is indeed a truly natural and most cha- 


racteristic picture: nor can we omit Thorn. 


ton’s masterly and characteristic sketches of 
three distinguished ornaments at Glasgow Col- 
lege at the period of his attendance—Profes- 
sors Richardson, Young, and Jardine. 

‘* Of Professor R-———. I have already tran- 
siently spoken. He was certainly a person of 
elegant accomplishments, and, as a man of the 
world, stood unrivalled among his colleagues. 
It must be a rare circumstance, that an ob- 
scure northern university can number in its 
members, a person who like him was qualified 
to shine in a more conspicuous, if not a higher 
sphere... Of the depth of his learning it is not 
for me to speak; but I believe it was his am- 
bition rather to be distinguished as a poet and 
a polite writer than as a scholar—that he 
would have preferred the character of the 
Addison to that of the Porson of his age. 
Perhaps this bias of his inclinations proceeded 
from a knowledge of his own powers, and he 
chose that walk in which he was qualified to 
shine, in preference to one which he could have 
pursued with little prospect of distinguished 
success. If so, he did wisely. In the ‘ Cha- 
racters of Shakspeare’s Plays,’ he has left 


aamanienaias careaneal 

behind him a work which may serve as a model 
of elegant and philosophical criticism, and 
which, notwithstanding all that has since been 
written on the subject, still maintains its place 
in our literature. In poetry he was less suc- 
cessful. What, in the present day, can be 
said of a rondeau on a rose, or an idyllium on 
a lady knitting? He wrote a play, too, which, 
if I remember rightly, was damned ; if not, it 
should have been so. His mind was essen- 
tially unpoetical. He could not disembody his 
spirit, and quicken with it the beings of a 
new creation.:' His soul was chained to its 
tenement, and bore about it too plainly the 
marks of scholarship and criticism. It was 
not the soul ofa poet, but of Professor R-—_—.. 
No person could have filled the chair of huma- 
nity with greater usefulness and success. His 
mind was thoroughly imbued with the beauties 
of Roman literature ; and he was happy in the 
mode of communicating his instruction: though 
it must be confessed, that a gentleman distin- 
guished, as he was, for the elegance and refine- 
ment of his manners, was not the person best 
calculated to maintain a constant subordination 


whom he was surrounded. Mr. 


think, was somewhat of a misogynist ; at all 
events, he was not partial to female society, 
and seldom mingled in it. He was a bachelor ; 
and there were rumours afloat among the 
students, of an attachment to a Russian prin- 


cess, when he resided at Petersburgh with 
which was believed to have 
occasioned the: celibacy of his future life. In 
large and mixed society, he was perhaps a little 
formal and precise. It may be, that he disliked 
the general tone of society in Glasgow, and it 
probably was so. But of a small and select 
circle, was the life and the ornament. I 
look back with pleasure and gratitude to those 
hours of familiar simitercourse which I enjoyed 
as an inmate of his: family, when, veiling the 
high claims of his age and character, he ap- 
peared only as the companion and the friend. 

“ The Greek chair was filled by Professor 
Y——. He it was who made the strongest and 
most vivid impression on my youthful mind, and 
it is his image which is still imprinted there 
the most deeply and.ineffaceably. That he was 
a profound and elegant scholar, I believe has 
never been denied. No master ever ruled with 
more despotic sway the minds of his pupils. 
None ever possessed the art of communicating 
his knowledge so beautifully and gracefully,— 
of transfusing the glowing enthusiasm of his 
own mind into that of his audience. Over every 
subject to which his great powers were devoted, 
did he cast a mantle of grace. From him a dis- 
sertation on the digamma, or a Greek particle, 
became instinct with interest. His mind was 
the real philosopher’s stone : it transmuted all 
baser metals into gold. I cannot analyse his 
character, and examine its separate elements. 
He appears to me only one grand and majestic 
whole, and as such only can I consider him. 
The admiration which he inspired in my youth, 
still remains undiminished ; it enters vitally 
into my idiosyncrasy ; it is part and parcel of 
me, and must remain with me till I die. No- 
thing could be more captivating than the elo- 
quence with which he treated of the liberty, 
the literature, and the glory of ancient Greece, 
while tears of enthusiasm rolled down his 
cheeks. He was naturally a great and effective 
orator; and had his powers been called into 
action in a different field, he might have added 
something to our scanty and imperfect records 
of national eloquence. It has always seemed 
to me, that his mind bore some resemblance to 





in the crowd of turbulent and vulgar boys by/| J. 
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that of Burke. It possessed, I think, though 
perhaps in a smaller degree, the same vivid and 
creative power, and deli i 

digal diffusion of in’ riches, Like 
Burke, too, he felt all the influence of the 
spells he cast: on others, and his own heart 
trembled at the images of dread or beauty 
which he conjured up from the depth of his 
imagination. Professor Y: was scarcely 
known as an author. I believe he published 
nothing but a Continuation of Johnson’s Cri. 
ticism on Gray, a jeu d’esprit rather too volu. 
minous to be very happy,—and a Translation of 
the Odes of Tyrteus. This is probably not 
exactly the portrait I should have drawn of 
this eminent person had I known him in 
maturer years, and been capable of exercising 
a cooler and more discriminating judgment on 
his character; but such is the impression he 
left on me, and that impression is indelible, 

*¢ Under Professor J—— I was initiated in 
the more simple and elementary principles of 
metaphysics ; and the year in which I became 
his pupil, I have ever looked back upon as the 
greatest intellectual era of my life. Until Mr. 
—— assumed the chair of logic, I believe the 
studies of the class had been exclusively de 
voted to the acquisition of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, a branch of knowledge not in itself 
very generally useful, and in the mode of teach. 
ing it not fraught with any peculiar advantage 
to the student. Of all men, Professor J—— is 
perhaps most entitled to be called a radical 
reformer. He saw at a glance the deficiency 
of the system which till then had existed, 
He knew that the means were every thi 
and the end comparatively nothing ; that it 
was little to acquire a knowledge of the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, but all in all to bring 
into full action and development the dormant 
faculties of youthful minds, He did not hesi- 
tate, therefore, at once to overthrow the 
whole system followed by his predecessors,,and 
to introduce a course of study in its place, 
marked throughout by practical good sense, 
and an extensive and thorough knowledge of 
the human mind. No success was ever more 
brilliant and decided; and I believe I may 
safely say, that the logic class is now admitted 
by all who have, like myself, experienced its 
benefit, to be paramount in importance to 
every other in the circle of academical study. 
Professor J——, I believe, has outlived his 
contemporaries, and still survives. Like the 
last oak of the forest, he stands the sole relic 
of a generation which has passed away. He 
too is soon destined to fall, but surely not un- 
honoured.” 

Unhappily, the last of this illustrious trium- 
virate no longer survives. Full of years and 
honours, Professor J. has been gathered to his 
fathers since the author penned the concluding 
sentence of the grateful tribute which we have 
just quoted. 

A Glasgow dinner, or rather debauch, is no 
very attractive affair even now; but it seems 
to have been a truly grotesque concern some 
quarter of a century agone. A description of 
one will be read with great amusement at page 
105 to 121 of Vol. I.; though too long for us 
to quote. Even the following remarks will not 
probably be relished by the Glasgowegians: 
but they are as true as Holy Writ, and exem- 
plify that bold, uncompromising sincerity for 
which these volumes are honourably distin- 
guished. 

* Tt is perhaps an advantage to Glasgow, as 
a seminary of education, that it affords none 
of the appliances of elegant dissipation. No- 
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———— 
denuded of those external decorations with 
which refinement too often succeeds in hiding 
her deformity. She there appears not as a 
young and captivating female, rich in guilty 
and seductive blandishments, but as a haggard 
and disgusting beldame. To be dissipated in 
Glasgow, one must cease to be a gentleman. 
He must at once throw off all the delicacy with 
which nature or education have invested him, 
and become familiar with the squalid haunts of 
low and loathsome debauchery. Youth cannot 
do this. At that age even the visions of sen- 
sual enjoyment are mingled and connected 
with high intellectual excitement. In the very 
strength and ardour of his passions, there is 
safety. He contemplates the glowing pictures 
of love and beauty, which teem in his imagina- 
tion; and he is guarded as with a sevenfold 
shield from the assaults of gross and vulgar 
pollution.” 

At length Thornton quits college, and fixes 
his thoughts on the army. The scene between 
him and his father, when the latter gives his 
consent to his son’s choice of a profession, is 
singularly striking and original. 

“ While I was endeavouring to arrange my 
ideas for an eclaircissement, and hesitating 
whether I should solicit an interview verbally 
or by a letter, I received one morning a mes- 
sage from my father, commanding my presence 
in the libr My heart throbbed violently, 
for I felt the long-looked-for moment was come, 
in which the character of my future prospects, 
perhaps the happiness of my life, was to be 

ided. Endeavouring, therefore, to concen- 
trate my ideas as much as, in the agitation of 
my thoughts, was possible, I proceeded to the 
conference, filled with the deepest anxiety for 
its result. When I entered the library, my 
father was seated at a table, engaged in wri- 
ting, but on my entrance he rose, and having 
twice paced the apartment, remained standing 
in front of the fire-place. Then turning to- 
wards me, and looking at me for the first time, 
he said, ‘ Be seated.’ I obeyed. ‘ I have sent 
for you, sir,’ continued he, ‘ because I think the 
time has at length arrived when it is fitting 
we should came to a mutual and clear under- 
standing. You are a young man, and have 
your way to make in the world. Have you 
thought of a profession?’ ‘ Long and deeply.’ 
‘ And, of course, feel that your own knowledge 
and experience are of themselves perfectly com- 
petent to decide your choice? Is not this so?” 
There was something of a sneer discernible on 
his countenance as he spoke, and I did not 
answer. He went on. ‘ You say you have 
considered the subject of your future profession 
long and deeply—coolly and dispassionately had 
been better words, and more to the purpose. 
You had once a boyish inclination for the 
army. Does this still continue, or has some 
newer whimsy supplanted it ?—Speak, sir !’ 

My sentiments are still unchanged. I feel 
that for no other profession has nature quali- 
fied me. In a military life are centered all my 
hopes and wishes, and my heart tells me I 
must be a soldier or nothing.’ ‘ So, I thought 
as much; and since I now understand your 
views and intentions, it is fitting you should 
understand mine. Mark well, sir, what I am 
about to say to you, for every syllable of it 
concerns you deeply. When Dr. Lumley for- 
merly communicated to me your wishes in 
regard to a profession, I need not tell you I 
had two sons, and you were the younger. As 
such, you could expect but a slender provision, 
and the military life is one in which poverty is, 
perhaps, attended with fewer evils and privations 
than any other. I did not, therefore, think it 





necessary to oppose your inclinations. Since 
then, you know how the aspect of this family 
has been changed. Deep and sad changes have 
occurred. Your elder brother is no more, and 
of his death you were the cause. I do not 
mean to accuse you—the innocent cause, if you 
will—but still by that very hand,’ pointing as 
he spoke, and slightly shuddering, ‘ he re- 
ceived his death; and when you returned, I 
saw it—yes, I saw it—red with his blood. 
Nay, I would not willingly wound your feel- 
ings,’ observing my emotion ; ‘ but I have often 
thought, and cannot but still think, how much 
sorrow and suffering had been spared us all, had 
it but pleased God that you had never breathed, 
or had been mercifully snatched from us in the 
cradle.—Compose yourself.’ I had indeed need 
of composure. Had I been stretched on the 
rack, I feel convinced my sufferings would have 
been less acute than those I endured during 
this harsh and unfeeling address. As he uttered 
it, I kept my eyes fixed on his countenance, as 
if with all my energies collected to brave the 
storm. Not once, even when his words pierced 
deepest, did I withdraw them. At one mo- 
ment, it seemed as if he quailed beneath their 
gaze, for he turned his face half from me, and 
looked upon the ground. I endeavoured, with 
all my strength, to be calm, and my face, I 
believe, was so; but beneath, every nerve and 
muscle of my body seemed heaved into distinct 
and separate action, which I had neither the 
power to command nor to repress. My frame 
shook as if with an ague. My father betrayed 
signs of vehement emotion, both in speech and 
gesture, and the composure he prescribed to 
me was evidently not unwanted by himself. 
He paced several times up and down the apart- 
ment, and then confronting me, in his former 
station, he resumed :—‘ You are now an only 
son, and probably expect to enter. on life with 
greater advantages and higher prospects than 
before. The world, of course, look on you, 
and you perhaps look upon yourself, as the 
heir to this estate. Indulge not in such a de- 
lusion. It is but justice to let you know your 
real situation. While another child of mine 
survives, Thornhill will never be yours. Such 
is my determination ; and if you view it calmly 
and aright, you ought not, you cannot, wish it 
otherwise. You have been made the instru- 
ment of divine vengeance on your family. 
Would you accept reward for this? Through 
your murderous negligence your brother lost 
his life. Would you; could you, turn fratricide 
to profit, and take wages for your brother's 
blood? Think you, wealth thus acquired would 
come to you unburdened by a curse? Or could 
you for a moment drown, amid its poor pitiful 
enjoyments, the remembrance of the price you 
paid for them? Believe me, in this respect, at 
least, Iam not unjust to you, and doubt not 
that you would cast from you, as a loathsome 
thing, fortune so detestable and unhallowed in 
its acquisition. Were it etherwise, I should 
disown you for my son, and spurn you from 
my threshold. But enough. Expect nothing 
from me but the provision you were originally 
entitled to as a younger son. You now know 
the footing on which you will enter the world. 
Whatever your inclinations may be, in regard 
to your future pursuits, I will not oppose them. 
But ponder well before you decide. In the 
church there is a living in my gift, to which, if 
you take orders, you may reasonably look for- 
ward.. In the army, I can assist you little. 
In this matter, however, I wish not to influ- 
ence you; let the decision be your own. At 
present retire, and at some other time I will 
beglad to learn the issue of your deliberations.’ ” 





ee 

We do not like to divide the review of a 
novel; but this is so much to our taste, that 
we must resume it in another Gazette. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Karmath: an Arabian Tale. By the Author 
of “ Ramesis.”” London, 1827, C. F. Cock ; 
G. B. Whittaker: Bath, J. Upham. 

Tue author of this very interesting tale justly 

remarks, it is matter of surprise that so little 

use has been made of mythology so splendid, 
and fables so varied, as those in the wild his- 
tories of the East; and has set in these pages 
an example which well merits being followed. 
Evidently master of his subject, he has used 
the strange and fearful machinery of oriental 
enchantment with great effect in a very at- 
tractive legend. Depending on the interest it 
excites, the mysteries which it gradually deve- 
lops, this volume is not well calculated for 
quotation, unless at a greater length than our 
limits admit. But if our praise can at all 
induce the author to pursue his plan, we can 

assure him he has it most cordially. As a 

picture of Arab manners and superstitions, 

Karmath is unique. 


The Lite of King Arthur, from Ancient His- 
torians and Authentic Documents. By Ste- 
phen Ritson, Esq. London, Payne and Foss. 

WE have here a very curious and interesti 

little volume, with a preface of good criti 

remarks, and the whole recommended’ to the 
public by a name stronger than any. praise of 

ours, that of the late Mr. Ritson. There is a 

vast quantity of informatidn relative to our 

early history to be found in these (172) pages. 


The Trial of the Wakefields, &e. 12mo. pp. 303. 

London, J. Murray. 
A corRECcT report of this case, at once inte- 
resting to the curious and important to the 
legal reader, is here given. The glaring defects 
of the law as applicable to the question ; the 
infamous effrontery of the perpetrators of: this 
horrible outrage upon the happiness of families 
and the well-being of society ; and the anomaly 
by which Scotch moral marrying saved from 
English criminalabduction,—are all well worthy 
of attention, and we would add of improve- 
ment, if we did not know that mending the 
laws, for the last hundred years at least, has 
been exactly like the tinker’s mending the ket- 
tle—stopping the old hole, and making six new 
ones. 


Catholicism in Austria, &c. By Count F. dal 
Pozzo. 8vo. pp. 252. London, J. Murray. 
Tuts volume contains an epitome of the Aus- 
trian ecclesiastical law, from which an argu- 
ment is deduced in favour of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. As this, however, be- 
longs to a set of questions which we never 
discuss, we can only mention the publication 
of the book, and state that in its way it seems 

to be an able one. 


The Principles of Physical, Intellectual, Mo- 
ral, and Religious Education. By W. Newn- 
ham, Esq., Author of “ A Tribute of 
Sympathy.” 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1827. 
Hatchard and Son. 

Turis is a comprehensive and sensible treatise 

upon a subject always of the utmost importance 

to mankind, and now, in consequence of the 
wider and spreading diffusion of instruction 
among the lower orders, of far greater import- 
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ance than it ever has been in the history of the 


world.. By the extent to which the author 
has been led in his views (the two solid vols. 
contain 1300 pages), we are precluded 
from following him on his various topics ; and 
we must content apes wy ones _ 
his general principles are of the school styled 
the Evangelical Ta he nearly proscribes 
novels and poetry (except moral an 
thinks (heinous offence to us ! i 
ture little worth, as 
oe instead of deep en, = 
olds that ne are pernicious publica- 
tions. We shall cay observe on so much of 
this rather sweeping censure as applies to our- 
selves—first, that even superficial intelligence 
is better than no intelligence at all; and, se- 
condly, that the immense accumulation of facts 
in every branch of'science and cna J ren- 
ders it impossible for any human being to 
acquire more than a very limited acquaintance 
with the prodigious circle. It is not, as of old, 
when the mind ofone man could grasp the whole ; 
and the scholar might challenge the universe to 
dispute with him on any ‘subject.—He is in 
these days: an able and extraordinary person 
who makes himself master of one or perhaps 
two of the many divisions of the vast cyclope- 
and with regard to the rest, is: satisfied 


pe! 
Upon the whole, we are afraid that Mr. 
Newnham’s book is too long: but must say 
that it embraces much valuable matter. 


The Naval and Military Quarterly Magazine. 
London, J. Clerc Smith. 

We like the plan of this periodical. It is not 

fair to decide on a first Number, and this is 

rather made up; but if the design is prosecuted 

with spirit and indastry, it must be Successful. 

The Navy and ‘Army want'a record. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICAL ESSAYS.—NO. VI. 


aaa  morfing fe,c Se 
m » creepi e 
Unwillingly to ” Shakespeare. 


A MORALIST, writing to improve the age, and 
looking with regret upon the increasing effemi- 
nacy of each succeeding generation, might judi- 
i recommend a return to the black bread, 
water-cresses, and fare of Lycurgus, 
in order to humble pampered appetites of 
the of the present day, and to excite that 
disregard for the luxuries of the table 
which should ever characterise a period of life, 
when the mind—naturally ardent in search of 
knowledge, and scorning difficulties and dan- 
ger in its acqui t—should ‘look upon food 
only as the means of nourishing the frame, and 
of enabling the body to undergo fatigue. A 
physician, writing upon the subject of diet 
for youth, may hold the same opinions 

with the moralist, and, in conjunction with 
him, may regret the causes which have con- 
tributed to the d of the race: but it 





lating diet : and I shall add a few remarks on 
the influence of diet in facilitating or retarding 
the development of intellect. 

I. Influence of Climate.—It requires little 
knowledge of the animal economy to be satis- 
fied, that the diet which is adapted to one cli- 
mate would prove prejudicial in another; that 
the strong fare of the Esquimaux could not be 
employed with impunity in the torrid zone; 
nor the rice and vegetable food of the natives 
of Hindostan in the Arctic circle. The moist 
and variable. climate of the British isles re- 
quires, that the food of youth should be of a 
nature calculated not only to supply the ordi- 
nary waste of the frame, and administer to the 
growth of the body, but to impart that pro- 
perty to the animal solids which, in medical 
language, is termed done; that is, a state of 
firmness and compactness, conjoined with the 
contractility peculiar to the living, healthy fibre. 
Without such a condition of the body, the 
functions of the vital organs cannot be properly 
performed ; the action of the heart in particu- 
lar, and of the larger arteries, becomes tvo lan- 
guid to carry the blood through the innumer- 
able convolutions of the minute or capi 
vessels, which permeate the glandular and con- 
stitute the lymphatic system, and from the 
blood of which the secretions are produced, and 
nutrition and assimilation effected. In such 
a state of the body, the glands become ob- 
structed, and the brain and nervous system 
acquire a morbid susceptibility both of internal 
stimuli and of external impressions; and that 
condition of the frame which is denominated 

‘supervenes. In our climate, there- 
fore, the diet of the youth of both sexes should 
not be of too fluid or of too mild or meagre a 
nature; but should comprehend a larger pro- 
portion of animal matter than would be admis- 
sible under - circumstantes 
now, certainly less general among the mid- 
dling and the higher ranks of society than for- 
merly ; and this may, in a great measure, be 
attributed to the custom of feeding boys and 
girls at school, less upon broths, puddings, and 
similar fluid and farinaceous articles, than was 
the custom half a century ago. Still, however, 
puddings and pastry form too large a propor- 
tion of the food of youth; and I am di 
to think, that the liberal supply of these, after 
a substantial meal of animal food—by produ- 
cing a tendency to repletion—is nearly as pre- 
judicial, from the indirect debility which re- 
sults, as when direct debility was the conse- 
quence of their superseding more proper food. 
The best diet for youth in this climate, is un- 
doubtedly a mixture of animal and vegetable 
food, plainly cooked, for dinner; with the 
usual breakfast and evening meal; adding a 
larger proportion of milk than is customary. 
If I were called upon to specify the kinds of 
animal food most suited for growing boys, who 
can take active exercise, I should certainly name 
mutton; but as it is good to accustom the sto- 
mach to every description of food, beef may be 
occasidnally given ; and even the least digestible 


ng | meats, lamb and veal, should not be altogether 


prohibited. Every description of poultry and 
of game are readily digested, when not over- 
roasted: but, in this state, few articles of food 
disagree so much with the stomachs of the 
young, producing flatulence, feetid eructations, 
and other symptoms of indigestion. Fish is 
less nutritious, less digestible, and more flatu- 
lent than animal food, especially the dark- 
coloured fish, such as salmon and mackerel, 
and, therefore, is less adapted for the ordinary 
diet of young persons;. but there can be no 
objection to its occasional use. Butter, eggs, 





Scrofula is, 





and are not unwholesome, 
peculiar states of the habit, which will be 
noticed in the next section. Salted meats, in 
oan, are too stimulant for the period of 
ife of which I am treating, —_ they are 
less likely to prove hurtful in this climate 
than in warmer regions. With respect to 
beverage, the temperament of youth, the na. 
tural exhilaration of the animal spirits and 
the ready excitability of the nervous 

at this age, render wine, porter, ale, and 
stimulating liquor, not only superfluous, bat 
highly injurious, even in our climate; and, to 
employ the lan of a venerable, non. 
agenarian philosopher, Lord Monboddo, “ to 
give youth ardent spirits is to anticipate old 
age, and to rob it of its staff.” The drink of 
boys, therefore, should be confined to water 
and table beer. So much with regard to the 
quality of the food; it is equally necessary to 
attend to the regulation of the quantity, which 
is too often left to be determined solely by the 
appetite. 

In the youth of both sexes, as food is re. 
quired not only to supply the ordinary de 
trition of the body, but to prop up the growing 
frame, a larger quantity, comparatively, is 
necessary, than in more advanced life: but the 
keen appetites of the young are apt to carry 
this beyond the powers of the stomach; and 
effects, nearly the same as those resulting from 
improper diet, ensue. When the stomach is 
overloaded, its digestive powers are dimi- 
nished; much of the food passes from it 
without being converted into the pultaceous 
substance termed chyme, which is essential 
towards fitting the food to be introduced into 
the blood; and, therefore, instead of nourish. 
ing the body, the surplus aliment, which does 
not undergo this change, acts as an irritating 
matter to the iritestines;causing various dis- 
eased states of them, and even producing ob- 
structions of the mesenteric glands, and con- 
sequent atrophy. The appetite in youth 
should, therefore, be moderated; and, if too 
long intervals be not interposed between the 
meals, an under supply is less likely to injure 
than one that is redundant. This is an error 
into which parents are very apt to permit boys 
to fall, on their return from school, during the 
holidays; and it is, indeed, a frequent source 
of disease in school-boys. 

If climate should influence the quality of 
diet in youth, the seasons of the year, alsd, 
must require a variation ‘of it, both as regards 
quality and quantity. Thus, in summer, @ 
larger quantity of fluid nutriment is necessary 
to supply the waste of the liquid part of the 
blood which is carried off in the form of perspi- 
ration: there is, also, a tendency, at this 
season, to febrile states of the body; and, 
therefore, more farinaceous matter, baked 
fruits, and sub-acid aliments, are admissible. 
In winter, on the other hand, as the -cold, 
acting upon the surface, throws the blood, or 
rather retains it accumulated, upon the in- 
terior, a generous and somewhat stimulant 
diet is necessary, to aid in ucing that 
reaction, without which the blood cannot be 
diffused over the surface, nor its healthful 
balance maintained. 

From the foregoing remarks, if correct, the 
following inferenees may be deduced: That 
the diet best adapted for the state of boyhood 
and youth, in this climate, is that of an animal 
kind, plainly cooked, and in moderate quad- 
tity; and that both the quality and the quan- 
tity of the food should be regulated by 
seasons of the year. 


IL. Influence of the Habits of LiféeasOt- 
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tingent circumstances modify every general 
law; and, therefore, however correct may be 
any set of rules for diet in youth, yet, as the 
its of life vary, tions must necessarily 
be admitted to the strict observance of these. 
Thus, a boy living in the country, enjoying 
the free use of his limbs, and breathing a pure 
ere, is much less likely to have his 
health affected by improprieties in diet, than 
one residing in a town, occupied, perhaps, in 
sedentary employments, and breathing a taint- 
ed, or, at least, a less pure air. A boy, also, 
who is at school, whose meals are early and 
regular, who is roused and excited by the 
companionship of his fellows, and enjoys the 
advantages of a play-ground, is capable of 
digesting 8 much coarser and stronger de- 
scription of aliment than another who is 
under the parental roof, sharing the delicacies, 
and conforming to the late hours and irre- 
gular habits of home, and suffering from the 
comparative confinement of such a situation. 
Parents are not aware of the evils which they 
are instrumental in entailing upon their child- 
ren, when, with the mistaken view of rendering 
their holidays more agreeable, they alter the 
regular habits which have been for some time 
pursued ; permit indulgences which cannot be 
continued,.and which only unfit the stomach 
for the plain and more wholesome food of 
school, and produce a feeling of dissatisfaction 
towards the early and more rational hours to 
which their return to it must subject them. 
I have already noticed that butter, eggs, and 
cheese, are unwholesome in certain states of the 
habit; I have now to particularise these states 
to be i of bowels, producing consti- 
pation, and a tendency to om an over supply 
of bile as renders this necessary and healthful 
secretion a cause of fever and of general con- 
stitutional disturbance. Exceptions to general 
rules for diet must also be made, in con- 
formity to the rank of life and previous 
infantile habits of the individual; but no rank 
of life, nor any previous habits, can authorise 
ce in the luxuries of the table in boy- 
hood and youth, nor can it be done with im- 
punity. 
ay to give the remainder of this Paper 


Royat InstiruTi0n.—At Friday evening’s 


meeting last week, Mr. Brockedon delivered a | li 


discourse upon wire-drawing, but by no means 
8 wire-drawn discourse. He explained an im- 
proved method of drawing the finest wires, 

, through various precious stones, per- 
forated for that purpose, and exhibited the 
machines, &c. with which the operation was 
performed. The lecture appeared to us to be 
both useful and curious. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mz. BrooxEs’s second lecture on the Compa- 
Tative Anatomy of the Ostrich, which was de- 
livered at the house of this Society on Wednes- 
day, attracted a distinguished and numerous 
audience. In this lecture, Mr. Brookes having 
adverted to the chain of affinities which leads 
from the least organised being up to the most 
perfect type of the animal ki , man, en- 
tered at considerable length upon a demonstra- 
tion of the osteology of the ostrich, and pointed 
Out the various peculiarities of the cranium, of 
the orbits, with some cursory remarks on the 
eye ; and, when speaking of the temporal bones, 
made pertinent allusion to the organ of hearing 


in this extraordinary bird. He then proceeded 


to describe with’ great force and clearness the 
admirable i 


machinery that forms the vertebra 


of the neck, the dorsal vertebra, the ribs, &c. ; 
and illustrated his observations by frequent re- 
ference to preparations of those parts in various 
species of Dirds, mammalia, reptiles, &c. and 
finally in man. All the preparations, which 
were handed to the company, were well calcu- 
lated to create extreme interest ; and by their 
aid, and by drawing unremittingly upon his 
own vast and liar stores of information, 
the scientific lecturer was enabled to elicit 
many curious facts relative to the anatomical 
construction of the ostrich and other birds. In 
referring to the organ of smelling, Mr, Brookes 
took occasion to remark on the acuteness of that 
organ in the eagle, and related a circumstance 
that happened to the fine specimen of that bird 
now in his possession, and which he has pre- 
sented to the Society. Having discovered the 
bodies of two rats, which had died by poison 
laid for that purpose, and not knowing at the 
moment how to dispose of them, he deposited 
them under a heavy pewter basin at some consi- 
derable distance from and out of view of the eagle, 
which had been quite at liberty on his premises 
for along period. But observing some hours 
afterwards the bird’s ingluvies fully distended, 
he oa that it might have discovered,. by 
its olfactory organ, the secreted rats, which, 
on examination, proved to be the case. Doubt- 
ing, therefore, whether the arsenic might not 
prove opety. noxious to the eagle as it had 
previously done to the rats, by the aid of two 
of his anatomical students, he promptly secured 
the bird, and by an incision extracted from it 
the two poisoned animals. The learned lec- 
turer concluded a long and highly scientific 
address by announcing his intention to con- 
tinue his anatomical observations on Wednes- 
day the 23d inst. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON.* 
The Attack upon Versailles in 1789. 

TueE town of Versailles owed its splendour 
and wealth entirely to its being the royal resi- 
dence, yet abounded with a population singularly 
ill-disposed towards the king and royal family. 
The national guards of the place, amounting to 
some thousands, were animated the same 
feelings. There weré only about four hundred 
gardes de corps, or life-guards, upon whom re- 
iance could be placed for the defence of the 
royal family, in case of any popular tumult 
either in Versailles itself, or directed thither 
from Paris. These troops consisted of gentle. 
men of trust and confidence ; but their num. 
bers were few in proportion to the extent of 
the palace, and their quality rendered them 
obnoxious to the people as armed aristocrats. 

About two thirds of their number, to avoid 
suspicion and gain confidence, had been re- 
moved to Rombouillets. In these circum- 
stances, the grenadiers of the French guards, 
so lately in arms against the royal authority, 
with an inconsistency not unnatural to men 
of their profession, took it into their heads to 
become zealous for the recovery of the posts 
which they had formerly occupied around the 
king’s person, and threatened openly to march 
to Versailles to take possession of the routine 
of duty at the palace, a privilege which they 
considered as their due, notwithstanding that 
they had deserted their posts against the king’s 
command, and were now about to resume them 
contrary to his consent. The regiment of Flan- 
ders was brought up to Versailles, to prevent a 
movement fraught with so much danger to the 


* Though indebted for this in’ extract to a 
North American Review, we can vouch for its accuracy. 
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royal family. The presence of this corps had 
been required by the municipality, and the 
measure had been acquiesced in. by the as- 
sembly, though not without some expressive 
indications of suspicion. ‘ 

The regiment of Flanders arrived accord. 
ingly, and the gardes de corps, according to a 
custom universal in the French garrisons, in- 
vited the officers to an entertainment, at which 
the officers of the Swiss guards, and those of 
the national guards of Versailles, were alse 
guests. This ill-omened feast was given in 
the opera hall of the palace, almost within 
hearing of the sovereigns; the healths of the 
royal family were drunk with the enthusiasm 
naturally inspired by the situation. The king 
and queen imprudently agreed to visit the 
scene of festivity, carrying with them the 
dauphin. Their presence raised the spirits 
of the company, already excited by wine and 
music, to the highest pitch: royalist tunes 
were played; the white cockade distributed 
by the ladies. who attended the queen, was 
mounted with enthusiasm; and it is said that 
the nation was trodden under foot. 

If we.consider the cause of this wild scene, 
it seems natural enough, that the queen, timid 
as a Woman, anxious as a wife-and a mother, 
might, in order to propitiate the favour of.men 
who were summoned expressly to be the guard 
of the royal family, incautiously had recourse 
to imitate, in a slight degree, and towards one 
regiment, the arts of conciliation, which in a 
much grosser shape had been used by. the 
popular party to shake the fidelity of the whole 
army. .But it is impossible. to conceive that 
the king or ministers could have hoped, by the 
transitory and drunken flash of enthusiasm 
elicited from a few hundred men during a 
carousal, to commence the counter-revolution, 
which they dared not attempt, when they 
had at their command thirty thousand troops, 
under an experienced general. 

But as no false step among the royalists re- 
mained unimproved by their adversaries, the 
military feast of Versailles was presented to 
the people of Paris under a light very different 
from that in which it must be viewed by poss 
terity. The jacobins were the first to sound 
the alarm through all their clubs and. societies, 
and the hundreds of hundreds of popular 
orators whom they had at their .command, 
excited the citizens by descriptions of the most 
dreadful plots, fraught with massacres and 
proscriptions. Every effort had already been 
used to heat the popular mind against, the 
king and queen, whom, in allusion to the 
obnoxious power granted to them by the law, 
they had of late learned to curse. and insult 
under the names of Monsieur and Madame 
Veto. The king had recently delayed yielding 
his sanction to the declarations of the rights 
of man, until the constitution was, com 
This had been severely censured by the as- 
sembly, who spoke of sending a deputation to 
extort his consent to these d ions, before 
presenting him with the practical results which 
they intended to bottom on them, A dreadful 
scarcity, amounting nearly to a famine, ren- 
dered the populace even more accessible than 
usual to desperate councils. The feasts, amid 
which the aristocrats were represented as de. 
vising their plots, seemed an insult on the 
public misery. When the minds of the lower 
orders were thus prejudiced, it was no difficult 
matter to produce an insurrection. 

That of the 5th Comber, 1789, was of a sine 
gular description, in ts bei i 
of the female sex. rea eee 





dames aux hailes, as. they are called, half uns 
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sexed by the masculine nature of their employ- 
ments, and entirely so by the ferocity of their 
manners, had figured early in the revolution. 
With these were allied and associated most of 
the worthless and barbarous of their own sex, 
such ul specimens of humanity as serve 
but to shew in what a degraded state it may be- 
found to exist. Females of this description 
began to assemble early in the morning in 
large groups, with the cries of “* bread,” which 
80 easily rouse a starving metropolis. There 
were observed amongst them many men dis- 
guised as women, and they compelled all the 
females they met to go along with them. They 
marched to the Hotel de Ville, broke boldly 
through several squadrons of the national 
guards, who were drawn up in front of that 
building for its defence, and were with diffi- 
culty dissuaded from burning the records it 
contained. They next,seized a magazine of 
arms, with three or four pieces of cannon, and 
were joined by a miscellaneous rabble, armed 
with pikes, sithes, and similar instruments, 
who called themselves the conquerors of the 
Bastile. The still increasing multitude re. 
echoed the cry of ‘‘ Bread! Bread !—To Ver- 
sailles! to Versailles !"” 

The national guard were now called out in 
force, but speedily shewed their officers that 
they too were infected with the humour of 
the times, and as much indisposed to subordi- 
nation as the mob, to disperse which they 
were summoned. Ia Fayette put himself at 
their head, not to give his own, but to receive 
their orders. They refused to act against 


women, who, they said, were starving ; and in 
their turn demanded to be led to Versailles, 
te dethrone—such was their language—* the 
king, who was a driveller, and place the crown 
on the head of his son.”? La F 


; | ette hesitated, 
implored, explained ; but he had™s yet to learn 
the situation of a revolutionary general. “Is 
it not strange,” ‘said one of his soldiers, who 
seemed quite to understand the military relation 
of officer and private on such an occasion, “ is 
it not strange that La Fayette pretends to com- 
mand the people, when it is his part to receive 
orders from them ?” 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from the 
Assembly of the Commune of Paris, enjoining 
the commandant’s march, upon his own report 
that it was impossible to withstand the will of 
the le. He marched accordingly in good 
order, and at the head of a large force of the 
national guard, about four or five hours after 
the departure of the mob, who, while he waited 
in a state of indecision, were already far on 
their way to Versailles. 

It does not appear that the king or his mi- 
nisters had any information of these hostile 
movements. Assuredly there could not have 
been a royalist in Paris willing to hazard a 
horse or a to carry such intelligence, 
where tlie knowledge of it must have been so 
important. The leading members of the As- 
sembly, assembled at Versailles, were better 
informed. ‘ These gentlemen,” said Barban- 
tanne, looking at the part of the hall where 
the nobles and clergy usually sat, ‘* wish more 
light—they shall have lanterns, they may rely 
upon it.”” Mirabeau went behind the chair of 
Mounier, the president, ** Paris is marching 
upon us,” he said. “I know not what you 
mean,” said Mounier. ‘“ Believe me or not, 
all Paris is marching upon us; dissolve the 
sitting.” ‘I never hurry the deliberations,” 
said Mounier. “ Then feign illness,” said 
Mirabeau ; “go to the palace, tell them what 
I say, and give me for authority. But 
there is not a minute to lose, Paris marches 
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upon us.”’ ‘So much the better,” answered 
Mounier ; * we will be a republic the sooner.” 
Mounier must be supposed to speak ironically, 
and in allusion not to his own opinions, but 
to Mirabeau’s revolutionary tenets. Another 
account of this singular conversation states his 
answers to have been, “ All the better. If the 
mob kill all of us, remark, I say all of us, it 
will be the better for the country.” 

Shortly after this singular dialogue, occa- 

sioned, probably, by a sudden movement, in 
which Mirabeau shewed the aristocratic feel- 
ings from which he never could shake himself 
free,—the female battalion, together with their 
masculine allies, continued their march unin- 
terruptedly, and entered Versailles in the after- 
noon, singing patriotic airs, intermingled with 
blasphemous obscenities and the most furious 
threats against the queen. Their first visit 
was to the National Assembly, where the beat- 
ing of drums, shouts, shrieks, and a hundred 
confused sounds, interrupted the deliberations. 
A man called Mailliard, brandishing a sword 
in his hand, and supported by a woman hold- 
ing a long pole, to which was attached a tam- 
bour de basque, commenced an harangue in 
the name of the sovereign people. He an- 
nounced that they wanted bread; that they 
were convinced ‘the ministers were traitors ; 
that the arm of the people was uplifted, and 
about to strike; with much to the same pur- 
pose, in the exaggerated eloquence of the 
period. The same sentiments were echoed 
by his followers, mingled with the bitterest 
threats, against the queen in particular, that 
fury could contrive, expressed in language of 
the most energetic brutality. 
The Amazons then crowded into the Assem- 
bly, mixed themselves with the members, occu- 
pied thes the president, of the secreta- 
ries, produced or procured victuals and wine, 
drank, sung, swore, scolded, screamed, abused 
some of the members, and loaded others with 
their loathsome caresses. 

A deputation of these mad women at last 
sent to St. Priest, the minister, a determined 
royalist, who received them sternly, and re- 
plied to their demand of bread: ** When you 
had but one“king you never wanted bread; you 
now have twelve hundred—go ask it of them.” 
They were introduced to the king, however, 
and were so much struck with the kind in- 
terest which he took in the state of Paris, that 
their hearts relented in his favour, and the 
deputies returned to their constituents, shout- 
ing Vive le Roi! 

Had the tempest depended on the mere 
popular breeze, it might now have been lulled 
to sleep; but there was a secret ground-swell, 
a heaving upwards of the bottom of the abyss, 
which could not be conjured down by the 
awakened feelings or convinced understandings 
of the deputation. A cry was raised that the 
deputies had been bribed to represent the king 
favourably ; and, in this humour of suspicion, 
the army of Amazons stripped their garters for 
the purpose of strangling their own delegates. 
They had by this time ascertained that neither 
the national guard of Versailles, nor the regi- 
ment of Flanders, whose transitory loyalty had 
passed away with the fumes of the wine of the 
banquet, would oppose them by force ; and that 
they had only to deal with the gardes de corps, 
who dared not act with vigour, lest they should 
provoke a general attack on the place, while 
the most complete distraction and indecision 
reigned within its precincts. Bold in conse- 
quence, the female mob seized on the exterior 
avenues of the palace, and threatened destruc- 





tion to all within. 


The attendants of the king saw it n 
to take measures for the safety of his 
but they were marked by indecision and con, 
fusion. A force was hastily gathered of two 
or three hundred gentlemen, who, it was 
posed, should mount the horses of the 
stud, and escort the king to Rambouillet, out of 
this scene of confusion. The gardes de 
with such assistance, might certainly have 
forced their way through a mob of the tum). 
tuary description which surrounded them; and 
the escape of the king from Versailles, unde 
circumstances so critical, might have had g 
great effect in changing the current of po 
feeling. But those opinions. prevailed which 
recommended that he should abide the arrival 
of La Fayette with the civic force of Paris, 

It was now night, and the armed rabble of 

both sexes shewed no intention of departing of 
breaking up. On the contrary, they bivouacked 
after their own manner upon the parade, where 
the soldiers generally, mustered. There ¢ 
kindled large fires, ate, drank, sung, ca 
and occasionally discharged their fire-arms, 
Scuffles arose from time to time, and one @ 
two of the gardes de corps had been killed and 
wounded in the quarrel, which the rioters had 
endeavoured to fasten on them ; besides which, 
this devoted corps had sustained a volley from 
their late guests, the national guard of Ver. 
sailles. The horse of a garde de corps, which 
fell into the hands of these female demons, was 
killed, torn in pieces, and eaten, half raw and 
half roasted. Every thing seemed tending to 
a general engagement, when late at night the 
drums announced the approach of La Fayette at 
the head of his civic army, which moved slowly, 
but in good order. 
The presence of this great force seemed to 
restore a portion.of granquillity, though no one 
seemed to know with certainty how it was 
likely to act. La Fayette had an audience of 
the king, explained the means he had adopted 
for the security of the palace, recommended to 
the inhabitants to go to rest, and unhappily he 
also set the example by retiring himself. Be- 
fore doing so, however, he also visited the 
Assembly, pledged himself for the safety of the 
royal family and the tranquillity of the night, 
and with some difficulty prevailed on the presi- 
dent, Mounier, to adjourn the sitting, which 
had been voted permanent. He thus took upon 
himself the responsibility for the quiet of the 
night. We are loath to bring into question the 
worth, honour, and fidelity of La Fayette} and 
we can only therefore lament that weariness 
should have so far overcome him at an im- 
portant crisis, and that he should have trusted 
to others the execution of those precautions 
which were most grossly neglected. 

A band of rioters found means to penetrate 
into the palace about. three in the morning, 
through a gate which was left unlocked and 
unguarded. They rushed to the queen’s apart. 
ment, and bore down the few gardes de corps 
who hastened to her defence. The sentinel 
knocked at the door of her bed-chamber, 
called to her to escape, and then gallantly ex 
posed himself to the fury of the murderers. 
His single opposition was almost instantly 
overcome, and he himself left for dead. O 
his bleeding body they forced their way into 
the queen’s apartment; but their victim, Te 
served for farther and worse woes, had escaped 
by a secret passage into the chamber of the 
king, while the assassins, bursting in, stabbed 
the bed she had just left with pikes and swords. 

The gardes de corps assembled in what was 
called the CEil de Breuf, and endeavoured there 





to defend themselves ; but several, unable to 
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in this place of refuge, were dragged down 
into the court-yard, where a wretch, distin- 
guished by a long beard, a broad, bloody axe, 
and a species of armour which he wore on his 
person, had taken on himself, by taste and 
choice, the office of executioner. The strange- 
ness of the villain’s costume, the sanguinary 
relish with which he discharged his office, and 
the hoarse roar with-which from time to time 
he demanded new victims, made him resemble 
some demon, whom hell had vomited forth to 
augment the wickedness and horror of the 


scene. 

Two of the gardes de corps were already be- 
headed, and the man with the beard was cla- 
morous to do his office upon the others who 
had been taken, when La Fayette, roused from 
his repose, arrived at the head of a body of 
grenadiers of the old French guards, who had 
been lately incorporated with the civic guard, 
and were probably the most efficient part of 
his force. He did not think of avenging the 
unfortunate gentlemen who lay murdered be- 
fore his eyes for the discharge of their military 
duty, but he entreated his soldiers to save him 
the dishonour of breaking his word, which he 
had pledged to the king, that he would protect 
the gardes de corps. It is probable he at- 
tempted no more than was in his power, and 
s0 far acted wisely, if not generously. 

To redeem Monsieur de la Fayette’s pledge, 
the grenadiers did what they ought to have 
done in the name of the king, the law, the 
nation, and insulted humanity. They cleared, 
and with perfect ease, the court of the palace 
from the bands of murderous bacchantes and 
their male associates. The instinct of ancient 
feelings was in some degree awakened in the 
grenadiers: they experienced a sudden sensa- 
tion of compassien and kindness for the gardes 
de corps, whose duty on thé royal person they 
had in former times shared. There arose a 
cry among them, ‘‘ Let us save the gardes de 
corps, who saved us at Fontenoy.”’ They took 
them under their protection, exchanged their 
caps with them in sign of friendship and fra- 
ternity, and a tumult, which had something of 
the character of joy, succeeded to that which 
had announced nothing but blood and death. 

The outside of the palace was still besi 
by the infuriated mob, who demanded, with 
hideous cries, and exclamations the most bar- 

and obscene, to see the Austrian, as 
they called the queen. The unfortunate prin- 
cess appeared on the balcony, with one of her 
children in each hand. A voice from the crowd 
called out * No children !” as if on purpose to 
deprive the mother of that appeal to humanity 
which might move the hardest heart. Marie 
Antoinette, with a force of mind worthy of 
Maria Theresa, her mother, pushed her child- 
ren back into the room, and turning her face 
to the tumultuous multitude, which tossed and 
roared beneath, brandishing their pikes and 
guns with the wildest attitudes of rage. The 
persecuted, and denounced queen stood 
before them, her arms folded on her bosom, 
with a noble air of courageous resignation. 
€ secret reason of this summons—the real 
cause of repelling the children—could only be 
to afford a chance of some desperate hand 
among the crowd executing the threats which 
resounded on all sides. Accordingly, a gun 
was actually levelled, but one of the bystanders 
struck it down ; for the passions of the mob had 
taken an opposite turn, and, astonished at 
Marie Antoinette’s noble presence and grace- 
ful firmness of demeanour, there arose, almost 
in spite of themselves, a general shout of Vire 
(4 Reine ! 
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PINE ARTS. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
A new Exhibition of his Majesty’s private 
collection, most munificently presented to the 
British Institution for that purpose, will be 
opened at the gallery in Pall Mall on Monday. 
We have had the favour of a glance at it ; and 
it gives us pleasure to state, that London never 
witnessed so interesting and admirable a spec- 
tacle of art. There are many (perhaps twenty) 
pictures which were not in the former season ; 
but the grand effect is produced by the skilful 
disposition of the whole. The North Room is 
in a perfect blaze with the most splendid pro- 
ductions of Dutch, Flemish, and (we rejoice to 
add) English masterpieces. At present we 
can say no more; but we do not hesitate to 
promise the public the greatest treat in the 
fine arts which has ever been seen in this 
country. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

On Saturday last this excellent charity held 
its annual meeting; the Earl of Aberdeen in 
the chair, supported by many distinguished 
lovers and professors of the fine arts. The 
best criterion we can give of the merits of the 
entertainment, is to state, that nearly £800 
were the fruits of his Lordship’s presidence, 
the bounty of those around him, and the exer- 
tions of the stewards and friends of the Fund. 
Being unable to attend, we cannot (nor is it 
very necessary) state details. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Beauties of the Court of King Charles the 
Second; with Memoirs, Critical and Bio- 
graphical. By D. B. Murphy, Esq. Part I. 
M. Colwaghi; Longman and Co.; Pick- 
ering. ie 

Tu literary merits Of this publicaffoii are of 

so superior an order that we must regret the 

pressure of various matters which absolutely 
precludes us from doing it justice. But we 
console ourselves with the reflection that, as it 
proceeds—as from its merits it will, we trust, 
do prosperously—we shall have frequent oppor- 
tunities of repairing this neglect. At present 
all we have room to state is, that four of the 

Beauties of the court of Charles IT.~are en- 

graved in a very able style in this Part, from 

cabinet copies of the portraits executed for the 
late Princess Charlotte. While the plates de- 
light the eye, and shew (far from Windsor or 

Hampton Court) what were the features of 

the gay and licentious fair who shone in the 

court of Charles,—the text throws very consi- 
derable light on their fashions of dress, their 
importations from France, and other curious 
matters connected with these times. The first 
also contains short but excellent notices of Sir 

Peter Lely, Huysman, Wissing, ‘and Sir God- 

frey Kneller, besides Jervas and Dahl. It 

concludes with an excellent notice of Queen 

Catherine ; and is altogether a performance we 

can commend to the lovers not only of the fine 

arts, but of literature. 


Christ dispossessing the Demoniacs: By 
W. C. Ross. 


OF this picture, which attracted so much notice 
in the British Gallery two years ago, a proof 
print has just been sent to us, lithographed in 
a very able and powerful manner. We always 
viewed the original as one of the highest efforts 
of any young painter in our native school ; and 
that opinion is confirmed by its effect for the 
portfolio. _The two Demoniacs are grand 
studies, and well contrasted with the group of 


jthe Saviour and his Disciples. If the latter 
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had more of positive colour, we think it would 
have been more perfect ; but it would be wrong 
to criticise for the sake of finding fault with 
a production so honourable to the talents of 
an artist as this is to Mr. Ross. , 


Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still. 

Painted and engraved by J. Martin. 
Or this splendid production of genius, what 
shall we say? We had not yet forgotten the 
impression made upon our mind by the first 
sight of the picture; and it has been vividly 
revived by this superb print. Notwithstanding 
all that Mr. Martin has since done,—notwith- 
standing his Babylon, his Hand-writing on the 
Wall, his Milton, and other great works,—not- 
withstanding all these, we have seen no brighter 
and surer passport to fame than the work be- 
fore us. It is full of grandeur, sublimity, and 
poetry,—an honour to the artist, and a pride 
to his country. Without being hyperbolical, 
we would say the sun will again stand still 
before such masterly effusions cease to be 
admired. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
GENIUS. 
Lines suggested by a View of the Sculpture designed ty 
Mr. Lough, and described in last week’s Literary Gazette. 
Gory of earth, and light from heaven, 
Young Genius! but for thee, 
And the wild wonders to thee given, 
How base our earth would be ! 


Bright halls, where meet the vain and cold, 
The idle and the gay, 

With feelings cast in one set mould— 
Do they redeem our clay ? 


The mart, where for gold’s sordid sake 
The trader sears his heart— 

Is there aught of the things that make 
Our nature's nobler part? , 

Or in the hind who duly plies 
Each day’s accustomed: beat ; 

As very dust as that which lies 
Unconscious at his feet ? 


Or in those higher ranks that know 
No world of inward thought, 

As vapid as their outward show,— 
Vanity vainly bought ? 


And yet this world is animate 
With the fine spirit sent, 

Vivid as Hope, and strong as Fate,— 
Mind’s purer element, 


Like mountains with one golden vein 
Of rich ore running through ; 
Like that ore asking but the pain 
Of being brought to view. 


Such is mankind, and such the store 
That dwells within his mind ; 

Or rather, some there are whose ore 
Is wealth for half their kind. 


Young Sculptor ! whose creative hand 
Has waked these thoughts in me, 

While thine own works around thee stand, 
How proud thy soul must be ! 


The red fire kindling without touch ; 
The fountain’s sudden birth ; 

So, Genius, dost thou rise, and such 
Thy likenesses on earth. 


The youth I speak of, is he not 
Touch’d with thy fire by thee ? 
Has not thy guidance cast his lot, 
His mind, his destiny ? 
Strange interest must it be to know 
How it within him work’d ; 
What chance ray caused the leaves to blow, 
Whose germs within him lurk’d, 











Was it beside some summer stream, 
That came that haunted hour 
The forms that haunt enthusiast dream, 

Of grave and depth and power ; 


Art thou not bound to that fair shore 
Where art’s great wonders be ? 

What miser’s wealth to thee the store 
Of classic Italy ! 


And worship there her gifted band, 
Til thou again shalt come, 
With eye, and perfect hand, 
To fame, and home, 
L. E. L. 


MUSIC. 
Besipes the four brothers Herrmann, from 
Munich, who have lately become so favourably 
known by their public performances at the 
theatres, and by a private one at Mrs. Coutts’s ; 


polis. ‘They call themselves the Tyrolese fa- 

Rainer, (the second four brothers alluded 
, and their ‘sister, who likewise sings), and 
come from the neighbourhood of I . 
They give the most favourite national airs in 
a very characteristic manner; and the peculi- 
atity of their talent, joined to the novelty of 


their national costume, will no doubt procure 
them here as favourable a tion as they 
met with in Berlin, whither they had been 


invited by the een Ad Prussia. Their first 
public appearance be some day next week, 
after ag ys have sung at the tg — 
hazy’s, their patron’s, private party. ough 
they sing without notes .and ruments to 
guide them, their exactness, after they have 


once fixed upon the same pitch, is truly won- | 4ppears 


derful. At the commencement, only, they ap- 
— ta us $0 be now and then a little out 
of tune. 








DRAMA. 

EneotisH Opera Hovst.— Here, Mr. 
Mathews promises us only ten or twelve nights 
more, we therefore remind our friends to take 
time by the forelock. 


Ovr old and valued favourite, Mr. Jones, we 
observe with: regret, is about to take his last 
benefit at Covent Garden Theatre; after which, 
we hear, he will make a wide tour, 
and finish his dramatic career where he began 
it, with so much spirit and success, by perform- 
ing next seagon at Dublin. Both on and off 
the stage he has always been an ornament to 
his profession; and the best wishes of the 
public must go with him into retirement. 


Mr. Macready.— The following are the 
latest notices-we have read in American jour- 
nals of this admirable performer, whose success 
in America we are glad to observe is commen- 
surate with his high deserts. 

17th March. 


Theatre.—Mr. Macready cl a very suc- 
cessful iy ge last evening, with the per- 
formance Maebeth. The premium paid 
yesterday at the auction for the choice of boxes 
amounted to $388 60. The address of this 


jan, at the close of the interlude, 
a ee plaudits of a mgst bril- 
liant, ° and numerous audience.— 


Columbian Sentinel. 





» 3d April, 
Theatre.—Mr, Macready played Hamlet in 
his very best style on F evening, and 
Hi the Fifth and Petruchio on Saturday. 


continue 
reputation wi 
— Aurora, 
Mrs, Knight (ci-devant Miss Povey) is also, 
we perceive, playing with success at Boston. 


and he fully sustains the high 
which he came to the country, 





IMPROVISATORE, 
Mn. Pistrucci’s performance of the Aristo- 
demo, at the King’s Theatre, was very ably 
sustained; and we found his action in this 
iece much superior to his Brutus of last year. 
e was particularly powerful in all those parts 
where expression and force were required ; but 
was not so successful in the pathetic. Indeed, 
he seems to want that flexibility and change 
of tone for which the great Italian trage- 
dian, Demorini, is so eminent, in the sud. 
den passage from violence to an impressive 
calm; but when we consider the little expe- 
rience Mr. Pistrucci has had as a dramatic per- 
former, we are of opinion that with practice 
he will become a very superior actor. His 
peculiar merit, however, is as an improvisatore, 
of which he gave us a delightful specimen, by 
treating many difficult subjects with the utmost 
ros The _—_ ae was a en with 
i es, given by many of the audi- 
cden tee ved subject girs fot Galileo : 
he treated it as well and as easily as if he had 
been reading it from a book, although he had 
such far-fetched rhymes given to him as pump- 
kin, wig, &c. &c, His genius in that respect 
is wonderful. 





~ _ VARIETIES. 

Compression of Gas.—By some experiments 
which have lately been made in France, it 
that several of the gases, submitted 
to a high pressure, devinte sensibly from Ma- 
riotte’s law, at the moment at which they 
approach liquefaction ; particularly the ammo- 
niacal and —— gases, and the sulphu- 
rous and: ‘hydro-sulphuric aeids. Hydrogen 

on the contrary, under a similar pressure 
ame atmospheres) does not give same 
result. It remains united with the air. 

Larive, the celebrated French tragedian, the 
éléve and friend of the famous ae Se 
seventy-eight. e 
enantio with the 


been adjudged by the nen | to M. Fres- 
mel, a member of a Preach cadémie des 
Sciences, for the ingenious theory on which he 
founds the explanation which he has given of 
the polarisation of light. M. Fresnel is the 
first French natural philosopher since Malus 
who has obtained this medal, which is given 
every two years for the most successful work on 
light or heat. 

Mr. Joseph Cartwright, a member of the 
Society of British Artists, has, we are informed, 
been appointed marine painter to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, Lord High 
Admiral of England. 

A eurious and ample Herbier of J. J. Ros- 
seau, which we have seen with much interest, 
is now for sale in London: such are the re- 
markable changes of property, and we may say 
the influx and offer of every thing valu or 
rare to this country. The description of the 





present singular Herbier says :—‘‘ Cette pré- 
cieuse collection, & Jaquelle peuvent se ratta- 
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cher tant de souvenirs, se compose d’environ 
huit cents espéces de végétaux, renfermés dang 
huit volumes brochés, recouverts en parche. 
min, et propres & orner les rayons d’une Bib. 
liothéque, ot ils seraient de complément a |’¢dj, 
tion in-4°. des (Euvres du Philesphe Gene. 
vois.” It may be seen at Rolandi’s in Berners 
Street. 

New Plan.—Some one has sent us a curidus 
scheme for emigration and paying off all the 
national burdens. He says there are 2009 
millions of unappropriated acres in the British 
empire, and he proposes that they should be 
surveyed, lotted, and sold. Thus the mother 
country would be relieved of surplus tion, 
and enriched; and thus Canada, New olland, 
&c. would be colonised; and thus discovery 
and science would be benefited ! ! 
Hydrophobia.—A traveller from Greece has 


incisions under the tongue, at an 


c : period of 
the disease, and without any to the a 


pearance of the reysd! — there. 
remedy is regarded in as so infallible, 


that no apprehensions of hydrophobia are en, 
tertained in that country. 


Pe 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. J. P. Neale, who has lately been 


. views 
of several interesting mansions, for the contoan 
Nos. of his Nobl and Gentil 's Seats, promises to 





resume the publication of that work in the course ef the 
ing autumn. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Malte Brun’s 'y, Vol. 6. Part I. 7s. 6d. sewed— 
Bolster’s Quarterl » No, VI. 2s, 6d. sewed 
on Malaria, 8vo, 16s. bds.—The 


Vice, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Conversations on M 

12mo. 5s. bds.—Pickersgill’s (Mrs.) Tales of the Harem, 

12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Hathaway’s Essays, 12mo, 5s. 6d. bds, 

—Taylor's Tr Anciatt Books to Modern 

Times, 8vo. 8e. bds. of an Officer in the 
i aS 's (Sir 

ionah) Personal Sketches, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 8. 


J 

dam’s Law of Dissenters, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Harvey's Sketches 

of Hayti, 6vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Poynder’s § on Human 
in India, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Hall (Dr. Marshall) on 


a 
A] 


of Females, 8vo, 18s. bds.—Vlieland’s Course 
mi ata 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1927, 
Thureday-+ 10 | Prom 34. to 58. | 2070 to Stat 
Friday ->+- 1 -_—— 41. — G. | 46 — WS 
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Movday -- 14 — 4 — 53 | 29.77 ~— 22.70 
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Edmonton, Cuanes H. ADAMS. 
Latitude-----+ 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

4 We are so desirous of every No. of our 
ok —_ ~ possible in itself PS 
Al > 
are inclined to ace ~ for the many divided sub- 


in’ the it. But we trust that 
eoat of the detaches will be our exeuse, and even 
our readers to look with impatience to their, sequel 
Saturday. 
*,* In order to make room for the variety of new 
matter in our present No. we have been 
to postpone many articles intended for the Gezette, 
also to our advertizing columns. 
Declined, various causes, with 
S, A. B. W-Ex. Peck--Z. Z.—Elliott—Of. R.— 8s. 
We cannot enter into the matter between the Author of 
Sibyl Leaves and any other publication- 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
— Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL] in 


is Majesty, upon the request of the Directors, 
D MaN Ge athe orthe Public has been graciously pleased 
to allow his Private Collection lection of Pict aoeeat with several very 
Additions, to be again exhibi 
inating Addit will be opened on Maniays oe eiay Bist, and continue 
open daily, from Ten to Six o’Clec! 
Aidiacice,¥ _ 3 
ILLIAM ARNARD, Keeper. 


Gurrole STREET GALLERY. The 





Exhibition of the Soc’ wane see is open Daily to 
Public, from in the Morni: 
x " we D. 1. BG any Secretary. 


N.B. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





HE SUN NEWSPAPER. The 
Conductors of this Daily Evening Journal have ag | 
the public excitement, to give, a — = Sve 1? we 
ition, containing the Debates in both ~ 
the are of the Mails, and also sete Gazette on the Even- 
ublication. It is their intention to continue this 


containing Twenty-four 
it to give the Debates at full-length, 
w Reports, and other News of the Day, with the 
Spin fe the Public Journals, being the Leading Articles of the 
——s Papers on T need >... London and Country Mar- 
kets are given wi Sun. at its exer- 
tions are already duly “appreciated, will be seen by the following 
extracts from Provincia rs of the h: oat tability :— 
“ The Sun published a full report of Mr. Peel’s speech in a 
very short time after it was epoken, and also the contents of the 
* London Gazette’ on Tuesde —an extraordinary and 
Tyee pe exertion.” —Freeman's Journal, 


sion ‘till on seven o' ieee “The Fe y,eapirited and active 
@ pretty full report of Mr. ae vehine eeyaany in time for 





R. ASHBY SMITH will begin his 
Summer Course of Lectures on Diseases of the Skin, on 

y, May 31, at his House, 12, Bloomsbury Square. These 
illustrated by Drawings, and founded upon the Classi- 
fication and = .~ the my » Willan, —- a practical 
Course of Instruction Eruptive Pp ani a 
full Detail of the Nature, Symp and T of those 


Pusther Particulars may be een newiase Se Smith, 
papers | = ao 














Terrestrial Plan’ so emg by mer — “Tew and 
sold 


by J. 63, Regent § 
A TERRESTRIAL ‘PLANISPHERE, on 
an entirely new no, bY means of which the peiecl 
Globe, vq be formed with 
phiet, romps 
ode rol working the 


Problems usually solved b; 
esac. Pen 20s. ‘mn case, | a 
the 








Amportant Lit ‘aphie Wor 
es, Graf Colndety and my Co. Lithographic 
P way ey ings, Maps, Plans, Writings, 


IEWS in SCOTLAND, taken from Nature, 
and Drawn on Stone. 
By F. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Parts I. to III. ax containing Four Prints. Folio, price 5s. 
lain, 7s. on India paper, and 10s. coloured. 

ue Tour in the Brazils, from 

with Descriptions in French. 

Humboldt. No. I. folio, price 12s. plain, and 


idl consist of twenty numbers, each contain- 
tes, folio, and will be divided into four parts. The 
of six numbers, will contain Views of the 


secon’ d, and fourth parts, will contain 
Binney Costom ms, ‘and ‘Arapserheats of the 
Buropeans, Indians, aud Negroes. 

3. Views in Gwheciend, by Villeneuve, with 

2 Desert ntry, in a rode A of Letters, in French. 
refi ware wil will be be divided into portions, each part perfect 
sede poe at yersent, the first Part or Divi- 
jahd bd \, consist of six Numbers. Part II. 


fe 2 
ane ien Evéché de Basle), of four umber Part III. peg des 
ms Cantous}, of six ix Numbers; and Nos. I. and 11. of Part IV. 
de Genéve). Each Number ye four Plates, with 
Printed in folio, price 10s. plain, and 12s. on India 
paper. 
4. Views on the Rhine, from Francfort to 
Nos. 1. to VI. folio, gach containing six Plates, price 
and 12s, India paper. x 
ue and | Military Journey in 
With Descriptions, and Notes of the 
Peninsular War, furnished by Marshall 
<f bed De Caen, La jue, Souham, Petit, 
. folio, each containing four Plates, with Letter- 


le and . 
"a ery. Portraits of the most 


by M. C. 


coun posts of that eats 
“ The San newspa| t would ~y - injustice to this print 


not to state, that rape report of Mr. Peel’s speech, which is pub- 
lished in the various Dublin papers, is taken from its columns. 
It is given in a second edition of the Sun, published at half-past 
seven on Tuesday evening. It is a great deal longer, and appa- 
rently more accurate, than ened report conveyed through a private 
nel.’’— Morning 
** Should any of our ns ‘be disposed to order a daily London 
Paper at the present interesting oasee, = is but fair to say, that 
we and ¢ the latest intelligence in the S: as the second edition, 
which fuls sonshes _ Office, contains the Gazette A ~ 
ments the evening it blish in Parlia- 
ment to @ late heur. While we are fae to the Sun for the 
intelligence, which it must require great exertions and expense 
to procure, we do not coincide with its politics. It sup; rts the 
present administration.” —G. on pres of Monday, May 7. 
“ We have frequently noticed, of late, the great exertions made 
by the Sun newsp 7 to give to the country the earliest informa 
tion on matters of public importance ; but particularly with re- 
spect to the recent ianate in the ister, In a second edition 
of that paper of last Tuesday, not only the Gazette of the same 
given, but also a full report of the speech made by Mr. 

This was an effort 
not only creditable to the spirit with which the Sun is conducted, 
but also to the talents by which it bas been effected, and may be 
considered an exertion unprecedented even by the London Press.” 
—Dublin Patriot. 

meanbonegiong becaay .—Mr. Peel’s Speech in the House of 
Commons, at 1 Ist ree occupying two columns, was 
reported in the at evening, ina second mer 
and was hee tee by * Villenee, Lord Street, Liv 
Wednesday night, at seven o'clock. The speeches 4 Lo Ellen. 
borough, Eldon, Grosvenor, and the Duke of Wel » in the 
House of Lords, on Wednesday, May2, were in a second 
and third edition of the nm on the same hight, and arrived as 
above on Thursday. On op Sys bp dene paper reported 
all the speeches in the House id part of the Commons, 
with that it’s Gazette, which meee 25, Lord Street, at seven 
o’clock on Saturday, on which even’ were forwarded to 
Belfast, where pce ould ya uxs!! from the time 
leaving the’ - Ms 5 7 thae Mr. ae nm 
vers t' ger’ nm any part epee. every evening about 
coon oS ?Liverpool Alhion of Monday, May 7. 6 


On Monday, tlie 21st of May, will be published, the Ist No. of 
HE STANDARD, a Daily Evening | stanc 
to be d wpon the same principle, and 
under dhoammacapesinean lence, as the “« St. James s Chronicle.” 
Si, ignifer sta statue Signum, 
Hic manebimus optime. 
Plant here the Standard, 
Here we best remain. 

The character of the Parties by Whom the new Journal is 
offered to > ey and the Motto whictrthey prefix, save the 
necessity of a long ectus. If farther explanation of the 
Principie of the were reg it might be given in 
two Nore J are Protestant and English in the most con- 














Physicians of countries and since H. 
present time, from Ty a3 Drawings by 
‘ 
tor of Medicine Cater. 
with eight cota ont price 
and 94. on India 


nciples of see by F F. T. Rochard 
sine Beudes of the Head, after the best Models), each | “4 
. Four Views, by William Westall, A.R.A. 
‘estminster Bri —Green- 


Park 
ital, with a distant View of Tonden. Size, 
ate, by 94. Price 3s. 6d. plain, 5s. on India paper, and 


9 A Vi of Scarborough, drawn F. 
Nicholson, cence yt de 


wich Park and 


. havea a Assortment of Albums of Li 

Priss for. ae ees Military, trical, 

National Costumes; Studies of Heads, Views of various 
“Countries, > Deawings of Masural History, and many other Prints 





AMES TAYLOR’S CATALOGUE, Part 
IL. for 1887, of an Extensive and Valuable Collection of 
in County and General » Heraldry, Bi %> 


Books, 
curious Kare = Fane Iiumi &c, 
Now on cas low Prices xed toeach Arti- 


the extremely 
cle, by JAMES TAYLOR, 102, Great Surrey Street, Black: 
*,* Catalogues may be had, gratis, at the place of Sale, and of 
James Taylor, North Street, Brighton; or so alguaeaae to any 
aes single 





New Weekly Literary Joureal, price, unstamped, 8d. or stamped 
Ciycutation i 5 = ‘A 
On Saturday, June 16th, will be published, No. I. of 


HE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 
and JOURNAL roennen seem and the FINE ARTS. 
* Advertisements received at the Publisher's, C. Westley, 
No. 169, (near Somerset House) Strand. 
May 4, 1827. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In sm vo. 86,’ 6d. 
TREATISE on ENGLISH VERSIFI. 


Peteted te Sahn Murray 
, a new edition of 
Lewesdon Hill, ‘and other Poems, printed 
uniformly. 





Price 2s. 6d, 34 edition, Q 
YURIA OXONIENSIS ; or, Observations 
sate Statutes which relate to the University Court, om 
the I ing Procuratorial Offi 


ality of — oa the ce, 
and on niversity Police 
Sold by H. Slatter, Onion’; and J. M. Richardson, 

24, Cornhill, London. 





Part of Engtand, at the expense of a 


By Mrs. PIC KERSGILL. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row. 





Baguaty plated noe ee Re Eight  Bagrectagy, puien Ge, 
HE iE STEAM-ENGINE, Theoretically and 
y GEORGE BUrmitbe, » wr D. COCK, Civil M.A.S. &c. &e. ko. 

din m nin monthly parson 4 
part spiel cumamicans from socmeste deew: 
iS ee ory 


and 48 of letter-press, with 
London: Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











B8vo. 2s, 6d. 
EMARKS on the PRESENT STATE of 
the ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 


vols. 8vo. 30s, 
RAVELS "in NORWAY, ‘SWEDEN, 
crept RUSSIA, and TURKEY; also on the Coasts 
of the SEA of AZOP, and of the Black Sea ; oe I ls 
the Trade in -o~ Set nape tw System: 


Fleets of the etait pe compared with 
England. By GEORGE e MATTHER®, JON a R. chat ret 
Printed = Jobn Murray, Albemarle 


is. vo. with 
[HE REMINISCENCES of THOMAS 
den, F eae ga and Author of the # Cabinet.” = 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


EW GENERAL ATLAS. 
Mr. ARROWSMITH has just published a New General 
Atlas of the World, comprehending wy Maps of its various 
Countries, laid down from the most recent Astronomical Obser- 
vations, and a ponding out all the Great Roads. This Work is 
HW. Pree of Ge te Me, Arro from a 
Pickersgi!! » R.A. Size of the stlas, 15 
pe pW Sl. Bs.; or in @ superior manner, 


ic ew ‘Map of f Ancient and Modern Sepa, 
in = Sheets, 4/. 4s.; a in one Sheet, 14s. an 
rate Map of ive Mores and = vEtvedin in me ange Shoei bo 


Where met ae te 
Large Maps of the 1 various Countries of the 


World. 











31. 108. 





In post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
HE TRIAL of EDWARD GIBBON 
WAKEFIELD, fér the A of MISS TURNER. 
by Mr. 4. PRANKLAND, Assistant to 
EY, habe hand riter to the two Houses of 


his is ¢ thentic and correct report ~~ 
trial. The te olathe nd cone [> 
es of ye beayrry whieh it yy 4 
poe and depravity display | in the formation of the Plot, and 
the artful din its have excited 
the most tosouan interest in the public mind. 
London: Printed for John Murray, Albemarie Street. 
vol. 8ve. 
KETCHES of HAYTT; | jon the Expul- 
sd Ww. we. ta Le my ag! Poeions Col Cambridge. 
Printed for L. B. Besley sod Bon, Flow barack. 











eee “in AUSTRIA; or, an 


Law, with a Dis- 
Government 


JF ae teaperias 


uties of the 
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Hamilton and A 
and E. Fry, Houndsdi: 
Te MILITARY "SKETCH. BOOK. 


the Beryice, Abroad 
and at Home. Geen 0 OFFICER wee oe LINE, 
other Sketches in this Work will be found: prt tod 








Captain—Old Charley. Rations nfernal Dut 
<The Pate of Young Gore—Recollections. of the Waicheren Ex 
Kick—The Battle of the 


teer of Forty, &c, &c. 
—e for ny Colburn, 8, need Burlington Street. 


2d edition, in 2 vals. vo, with U, Le, 6d. 
MD UCKINGHAM? S “T ELS in 
MESOPOTAMIA, incl: 





and the Ancient Nisibis, on the Borders of the 
Great Desert, ane by the Tigray te Moutay dhe Rens of Nine. 
yan 





Printed for Hensy Colbuta,s, New Buslingten Street. 
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HE CONTINUATION of VIVIAN 
Decidedly the cleveest production of the class to which it 


muthor has tranmnitted tows with grea truth, b 
ped Ne ey number of will 


inl living originals.”— 
us iiated Yor Henry Colburn, ¢; New Bullington Street. 
it Hes. Robert Peal, in 


on. WILLIAM 

in = 

’ American Affairs, 
the Events 





ee 





ACKERAY, A 
Extraordinary to 
, and St. Paul's Chusch- 





New ees Street. 


oten 8 lenge Bigs 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 eTou 4s. boards, 
ORY. 


HE ROMAN'S gti k 


of affairs, degree of which 
swith it, can scarcely form an rea idea.’’—Quar- 


Review, 
nine Bare. in di 


SP eessetss be. 0. vigesens ct pie and with 8 





no ow 





r. Wal hen.” 
at" nil YT 


ain ics Pa St. pa Syeerecee 


rae the 'T -ANNEE, 
tees OY ane tal . eae 
Prego 


John Murray, Alherarle Bereet wie Garoete 
bed nS oar of he vey Lonemas, Rees, 
for . ~— NAGE HOUSES, 
of 


&ec. dc. with Examples of Gables, and 








; ts Author Dozen Hints on 


t 
mentasjes on some of ited 
ee Dao Pat 18. boards. . By Marshall Hall, M.D. 


ofthe Life ‘and Character of 


3 Witane, Eo 


King’s College, Cam- 
Felersham. In’ vols. Ovo. peice 


agazine, and R of 


Sat 


New School Book.—3s. 6d. bound, 
BEEK DELECTUS; or, First Lessons 
Syntax vie Bion Greek Srammar, | daroughout to Tues 
ppendix of » and a C 


an A; tences, a lavis Ver- 
By T.C. W. EDWARDS, M.A. 

*,* In this i the examples are truly appropriate, easy of 
the idiom and ius of the 
» and rise in a manner goatee eS S- 

messing © ate with the best and higher 
upwi to an acq intance wit e best est 

Byt the same Author, 


Grammar, with the addi- 


3 together with an entirely new Version of 
and Examples. 2d edition, 2s. 6d. bou ind. 


Delectus ; or, First Lessons in Con- 








rum, and Clavis of Proper Nai 
wards, M.A. 2s. 6d. ee 


fo. 


2d edition, by T. C lp 


—F ar) 


of the Eton Rules 
Soe phe fe soa cup eems the mest conte, 





ited tt to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton | Sk 
,» Rule e Rule, with a Directrix, a oe a 
mes. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. ° 


In 2 vols. = sai 
TQU R in. in’ F FRA AN C 
NORTHERN ITALY, SWITZ. 

raons on he Ss the S: 


SA 
ND, G! 
Serna 


porte blished by C. and J. 
Martner: Norwich; and 
Oxford ; J. Song Ca 


Lente 
oo Place, Pall Mi 
sifu Bainargh York; 








LAYs and LiciNne NDS ‘of the SHINE, 
(dedicated to Six Walter Seott, Bart.) collected during 


Tour from M 

R. PLANCHE. 
With 16 Laat Vers 
etches made 


pont it volume for the 
that cin yeh sale 
ndia paper, 25s. 








to Edwards’s Latin Delectus, for the 
Use of Persons studying without a Master, may be had by private 


application, 4s. 
Sententie > Baleste; or, Select Latin Sen- 


ve Lemons in Latin onvenlant Cian me a 
pols Se. bow a convenien’ 


maxims, ~~ histories, and 
pos Latin up caeees 





ick vol. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MW ; MEDICINE, w 


a Popular —— ere 
toms, and correct bseeeeye 9 
Modern I M 





mest di 
Materia Medica, a cepigus ‘Collection ection of 
a poner i a Rules 
&c.&c. The w hole f pr 
Clergymen, Families, Inval! 
By T. GRATAM 
“ We 








and divided into six Sections or Parts, so as 
lessors in for boys w! ve 
tus, and Ee maa pomtaeaeee with rok 


to 
gether what it be—a convenient class-book for the 
middle forms 


schools. 
The Latin Reader, from the 5th German 
edition. dcobs, Professer of Ancient aan 


Y Rater et ewe ae " the “Greek 
ro Anthology, ree! 


‘wonderfal that 
of books which are to he met with on 
gory there should stilj be wanted a 
and direction of the minister in his’ 

and other members of his 








iption of 
eee - the ys Ro aig 
find unexpectedly fancy pleased, 
rand may find their hearts touched aad im- 


ne lemme, 
Second edition, in one large vol. 8vo. with 9 Portraits, and other 
HE LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


Manuscript, Lith Notes 





BLA DUGDALE, Knight, 





Seas arrows Conducted by J.C. Loudon, 
I. To be continued cetey two months, 


inbuagh Review ; or, Critical Jour- 


r[HE EVERY "NIGHT BOOK; or, Life 
Dark. - ms Author of the “ Cigar.”’ 
« Put out the Y- ee the life.” 
T. Richardson, 3 Sherwood and Co. 
Fatgmmoner gw an won Heater, Edinburg. 
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“ For numerous points 
very many other great merits, we ly commend this volume 
to every man au8 libehey in Ureat t Britain.” —Literary 


be hath dane done is Hi 
a ete =. Seonen Steg, 








rinted far Hagding, Lepard, and Co. Pall Mall Easts 


. | public, and fee “gg? pleasure in tl 





extensivel 


It is certainly very 
Buchan’ ba Haar zh iterer, 


80 
Wesleyan Magazine for 5 anu: 
It deserves, and will in success.”—Oriental Herald for 


vember. 
wit wilt obo Sand 0 ay apes cain ried 
—_. The second part is 
tice, out.of the pa into dae vel 


sonn piaabiliaitcs Hi itchards, 
ee 


the Oanaieetaeal I Protestants, ist the 
Roman Catholic Claims. is aaa 
the Protestants of Great Britain to the 
t Hon. Robert 
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embellished, at the fol- 


"Wr Fie Plan of London anid  reheaeice vaca 
Views, Og. baund.- 


bound. 
mies ditto, and Mu Costumes, 15s. bd. 
eo Raf rr 04 6s. sewed. 
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and other Tales. 
“Feit Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. 


in 8 yols. 8v0. 
IGH LIFE. A Novel. 


Printed for Saunders and te Conduit Street. 
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